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by Elliott 


HEN as a very small boy I came across 

the picture of Adam and Eve in the big 

family Bible, I can hardly have failed to 
wonder that they were so very naked. 

The nearest I had come to nudity was when it— 
or rather, she—swam into my ken off Eastbourne 
beach; and it is perhaps unnecessary to remark 
that a bathing belle dressed for the dip in 
bunched blouse with elbow sleeves, full skirt, 
and knee-length knickerbockers was not so very 
nude. I had never seen anyone, male or female, 
who was not encased in layers of heavy, dirt- 
collecting stuffs. Often and often I must have 
wished that small boys were not required to wear 
quite so many clothes. But nothing at all—that 
was surely too much. 

And what sort of a place must the Garden of 
Eden have been? Obviously there cannot have 
been any gnats or harvest-bugs there, any thistle 
burrs or stinging-nettles; and the temperature must 
have been kept by the heavenly stokers at that of 
a summer's afternoon. 

The artist—it was a crude drawing enough, but 
how it sticks in the memory!—had shown the 
primordial pair possessed of figures which, if a 
trifle full and buxom (reflecting possibly lack of 
exercise), were altogether norma]. Thus they had 
eyes and noses, hair—Adam’s long and black, 
Eve’s fair with rippling curls modestly arranged 
in a way which later I came to associate with 
Lady Godiva—arms and feet, and—yes, that 
strange little something whose name I had never 
heard mentioned and certainly never dared to 
ask, but whose existence every bath-night afforded 
the most visible proof. If they hadn’t had that, 
I should certainly have noticed it. 

Not until long afterwards did I discover that 


Adam’s Navel (and Eve’s) 


By ROYSTON PIKE 


this little matter of the first man’s navel has been 
the subject of extensive inquiry and controversy. 

Did Adam, did Eve, have what old Sir Thomas 
Browne calls a “corrugated knob” occupying 
“this curious depression in the centre of the 
abdomen”? Or with them, and in their case 
alone, was there no “umbilical cicatrix "—this 
is P. H. Gosse’s phrasing—no “ eloquent witness 
to the organic connection of the individual with 
a mother ”? 

Moslems are left in no doubt about the matter. 
When the breath of life was breathed into 
Adam's nostrils (so their tradition runs) it had 
reached as far down as the navel, the lower part 
of the body being still a piece of unshaped clay, 
when he must needs try to get upon his feet—and 
got an ugly fall in consequence. But Christians 
cannot enjoy the same happy certainty. Quite 
a number of the most respected and respectable 
authorities have been of the opinion that Adam 
was what Sir Thomas Browne named him, the 
Man Without a Navel. 

There’s a mistake, he asserts, “in the Picture 
of our first Parents, who after the manner of 
their Posterity are both delineated with a 
Navel ... not only in ordinary and stained 
pieces, but in the Authenticke Draughts of Urbin, 
Angelo, and others. Which notwithstanding, can- 
not be allowed,” unless we are prepared to admit 
that “in the first and most accomplished Piece 
the Creator affected Superfluities or ordained 
Parts, without all Use or Office.” 

Here we have expressed the view that the 
All-Wise would not have endowed the first man 
and woman with something which, in the 
peculiar circumstances of their origin, was 
altogether purposeless. The contrary view is that 
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the All-Perfect could not have created Adam and 
Eve imperfect to the extent of not possessing a 
little something which all their descendants—we 
have good reason to believe—have possessed. 
Why the man who was of the opinion that 
“there are not enough impossibilities in religion 
for an active faith” should have boggled at a navel 
is not at all clear. He admits that the artists are 
against him, Michelangelo in particular. Any- 
one who gazes up at the cracking frescoes on the 
roof of the Sistine Chapel will see that the most 
brilliant artist of the Renaissance has provided 
Adam with a navel of really noble proportions: 
and since, as Mr. Bergen Evans remarks in The 
Natural History of Nonsense (Michael Joseph)—a 
book which really does live up to its blurb in being 
entertaining and witty—Michelangelo was painting 
for the Pope’s private chapel and was in 
close communication with him, this might have 
been expected to settle the matter. Another and 
earlier artist of the pro-navel school was Hubert 
Van Eyck; in his famous picture of the naked 
Eve that once stood next to St. Cecilia’s the 
navel is indeed the very centre of the picture. 
Yet there are other artists who have taken the 
other view. Thus Ploss and Bartels give in their 
Woman (Heinemann) a cut of Adam and Eve 
withour navels from a Biblia Pauperum of about 
1340. Doubtless this is not by any means the only 
one of its kind. 
Readers of Samuel 


Butler's Hudibras may 
recall that the old fool of a knight, in whose 
brain was clotted most of the nonsense of that 
grimly nonsensical age, not only 


knew the seat of Paradise, 
Could tell in what degree it lies; 


not only knew 


What Adam dreamt of when his Bride 

Came from her Closet in his side; 
and “ Whether the Devil tempted her by a High 
Dutch Interpreter ” (a reference to the belief held 
by some old scholar that High Dutch was the 
language spoken by Adam and Eve), but also 

If either of them had a Navel, 
At the end of the canto Butler gives an 
explanatory note: “Adam and Eve being Made, 
and not Conceiv'd, and Form’d in the Womb, 
had no Navels as some Learned Men have 
suppos’d, because they had no need of them.” 
As representing the other side in the con- 

troversy we may put Philip Henry Gosse into the 
witness-box. Gosse was a naturalist of con- 
siderable competence and more repute in the 
middle of the last century; you can still find 
some of his books on birds and marine zoology 
in the sixpenny boxes outside the second-hand 
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bookshops. But he lives—and how he would 
have resented it!—as the first of the characters in 
Sir Edmund Gosse’s Father and Son. As a 
scientist, his reputation is decidedly flyblown; 
indeed, he has become something of a figure of 
fun, and for this his views concerning Adam's 
navel are partly responsible. 

Gosse believed, as most Christians believed in 
his day and some Christians still believe, that 
the world and all that it contains was created by 
the fiat of the Almighty at a particular moment of 
time. When his geologist friends pointed out that 
the rocks contain fossils, which seem to indicate 
that the world has been in existence for a far 
longer period than can be found room for in the 
Biblical chronology, he was sorely perplexed. For 
long he wrestled with the problem: he thought 
deeply, he prayed. ... At last the light came. 

“It may be objected,” he wrote, in a strange 
little book, Omphalos: An Attempt to Untie the 
Geological Knot, published in London in 1857, 
“that, to assume the world to have been created 
with fossil skeletons in its crust—skeletons of 
animals that never really existed—is to charge 
the Creator with forming objects whose sole 
object was to deceive us. The reply is obvious. 
Were the concentric timber-rings of a created 
tree formed merely to deceive? Were the 


-growth lines of a created shell intended to 


deceive? Was the navel [my italics] of the 
created Man intended to deceive?” 

A few of his fellow Plymouth Brethren 
professed agreement with him, but most men, as 
Mr. Bergen Evans writes, thought it inconceivable 
that “God should have baited a trap for any- 
thing so respectable as the Royal Society. And 
anyway, they said, Adam’s navel was as dead as 
a doornail.” 

But, continues Mr. Evans, there they were 
wrong. As recently as 1944, he tells us, a sub- 
committee of the Congress of the United States 
opposed the diffusion of a pamphlet by Profs. 
Ruth Benedict and Gene Weltfish, The Races of 
Mankind, ostensibly because in one of its 
illustrations Adam and Eve were shown with 
navels. But the real ground for its condemna- 
tion was most likely that it contained evidence 
that the Negroes are not such incurable nitwits 
as some whites would like to believe. 

But the Hon. Gentlemen on the committee, by 
raising the question of Adam’s navel, “ made it 
a question of religion, an insult to everybody’s 
mother, a disparagement of God Almighty, and 
a piece of plain Yankee damfoolishness. In 
exposing Adam’s flank the pundits had exposed 
their own. They little realized the vulnerability 
of that unguarded umbilicus. The committee saw 
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its chance and struck a mighty blow for white 
supremacy—right on the button! ” 

What is perhaps the most convincing evidence 
for the belief that our first parents were lacking 
“that tortuosity or complicated nodosity we 
usually call the Navell”—Sir Thomas Browne 
again—comes from a Sherlock Holmes story 
that does not appear in the established canon. 

This was contributed, says Dr. Charles Earle 
Funk (in the section in his A Hog on Ice and 
Other Curious Expressions (Murray) in which he 
tries to explain the saying “ not to know him from 


The Jesuits 


On December 19 last Senator Auguste Buisseret* 
made a powerful appeal in the Belgian Upper 
House for the creation in the Congo of a genuine 
educational ladder open to all inhabitants of that 
great colony. He recalled how, some sixteen years 
earlier, M. Robert Godding foresaw the lament- 
able effects which would inevitably be the out- 
come of the hypercentralization then being estab- 
lished in the Congo; effects which M. Godding 
had endeavoured to counteract in his two years’ 
service as Minister for the Colonies 1945-7. 

Four-fifths of the Negro population dwell in the 
bush and are rarely visited either by State officials 
or by missionaries. The missions can in no way 
blame the Colonial Government, for they infiltrate 
into all its activities and effectively usurp the royal 
functions; it is they who fill the places in the 
colonial service, select doctors and judges, and 
even bring about the dismissal of those who do not 
show themselves sufficiently supple and subservient 
to the Church. In one recent and egregious case 
the Jesuits employed their influence to obtain the 
promotion of one of their protégés over the heads 
of some ninety senior to him. 

In spite of the pressure exerted by the missions, 
the Negroes are not converted save in a small 
proportion, and in recent years there has developed 
a growing public opinion among the blacks which 
views with disfavour the inequality of opportunity 
between European and African. In particular, the 
African asks for an education that will place him 
on an equal footing with the European. The 
schools are mostly in the hands of the missions, or 
under their influence to such an extent that it is 
related of a young Negro that, having been refused 
admittance to a training college as a non-Christian, 
he was unable to gain entrarice to any other school, 


* Senator Buisseret was from 1943-5 a member of 
the London Committee of the World Union of Free- 
thinkers, returning to Belgium to be Minister for 
Education. 
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Adam”), by Dr. Logan Glendenning in 1944 to a 
symposium purporting to be the private life of the 
great detective. 

Holmes had died and gone to heaven. There 
he discovered that there was consternation since 
Adam and Eve had been Jost sight of for several 
zons. Put on the job of finding the missing 
patriarchs, he used his eyes and his eyeglass, 
and speedily picked out the missing pair from the 
heavenly hosts. “ For he alone of all the myriads 
who preceded him through the pearly gates knew 
that they would be the only two without navels.” 


in the Congo 


even that at Leopoldville. A Negro member of 
the provincial council, Mr. J. D. Mukeba, asks 
for State elementary and technical schools on the 
ground that the large majority of Negroes are 
banned from the mission schools because they are 
not Christians. 

The missions do not confine their activities to 
conversion and education. On the one hand, they 
do much, showing great devotion and self-sacrifice, 
for the medical welfare of the bush peoples. On 
the other hand, no lucrative occupation is foreign 
to them: such as a cigar factory, saw-mills, 
building, carpet-making, market-gardening, 
butcheries, brick-kilns, and general trading. A 
printing works set up to print the religious books 
needed in religious establishments also undertakes 
general commercial printing. It must be remem- 
bered that all these commercial and industrial 
ventures of the missions are exempt from taxation. 
Moreover, the converted are frequently expected 
to give their services gratuitously, especially at 
harvests. Again, each mission can claim a grant of 
10,000 hectares (24,700 acres). 

M. Godding introduced in 1946 a measure 
creating an official secular educational system open 
to black and white on equal footing. Nevertheless 
it is now announced in La Libre Belgique that 
the future Negro university is to be Lovanium- 
Kisantu (Lovanium, from Louvain, the great 
Catholic university in Belgium); and this institu- 
tion is known to be Jesuit. So it appears that the 
organization of Congolese higher education is 
to be in the hands of the Jesuits, and the cost is 
to come in part out of the Negro Welfare fund. 

The State, declared M. Buisseret, would fail in 
its duty to its black citizens if it refused to under- 
take the creation of a secular university and a 
complete secular system of education in the Congo: 
for such alone would offer the Negro the oppor- 
tunity for which he asked and which is his due. 

C. BRADLAUGH BONNER. 
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Man’s Emergence 


Man is the product of at least a thousand million 
years of evolution, and, provided he escapes 
extinction through internecine strife or a solar 
catastrophe, can look forward to indefinite ages 
of further progress. What, then, has really been 
accomplished so far, and how may the future be 
legitimately anticipated? And is life merely an 
accidental excrescence on the face of the earth, or 
is there an intelligible purpose behind evolution? 
Firstly, the thing that most obviously distin- 
guishes man from the rest of the biological 
hierarchy is his intelligence, depending for its 
manilestation on a very complex brain structure. 
This consists of thousands of millions of cells, 
which are the physical realities corresponding to 
the almost limitless permutations and combinations 
of ideas and thoughts in the mind. Without his 
intellect man would not be man and we should 
not be inquiring into his purpose and destiny. 
The lowest living species have no_ distinct 
organs of sense and can only react precariously 
as a whole body. But with the development of 
specific functions some central integrating organ 
becomes necessary, and brain makes its appear- 
ance. In fact, evolution might be largely summed 
up as the process leading to individuals with 
highly specialized senses and a co-ordinating brain. 
With man, this process has reached such perfec- 
tion that it has enabled him to produce all the 
wonders of the modern world, with its promise 
of future fulfilment in peace and happiness. 
That is looking at man from the “ outside.” 
From the “inside,” introspectively, we find what 
are termed mental events—thoughts, feelings, 
intuitions, and the like. Highly developed men- 
tality makes possible the discipline of scientific 
research and philosophical inquiry, with all its 
consequent revolutionizing of the — biological 
environment. Whether or not mind is really dis- 
tinct from brain, it is certainly the end-point of 
evolution and the only possibility of large-scale 
progress in the future. As Julian Huxley and 
others have affirmed, all the evidence indicates 
that reality is monistic—matter and mind both 
being expressions of a more fundamental sub- 
stance. Thus, the purpose of cosmic evolution in 
general, and of biological evolution in particular, 
seems to be to bring the organization of matter to 
the stage where mind can consciously take over the 
process of achievement. This is the position man 
has reached, and from the point of view of 
astronomical and geological time his present 


dilemmas are seen in true perspective as but 


temporary symptoms of the 
natural to conscious selection. 

A. E. Mander has pointed out, in his Clearer 
Thinking, that we have reason to believe that 
effects exist not merely because they are caused, 
but also that causes exist in order to produce 
effects. In other words, the whole universe is 
purposive as well as rational, and both past history 
and its future consummation are necessary to 
explain it fully. “ The outcome of it all —whatever 
that is to be—will be an essential part of the 
complete explanation of it all.” 

Invertebrates have little or no opportunity to 
manifest mentality simply because they have no 
proper centralized nervous system. The most 
highly developed invertebrate merely has a 
system of nerves running along the middle ot 
the stomach and centred about a single ganglion. 
Even the first vertebrates which appeared in the 
Ordovician Period did not have anything which 
could really be called a brain. But they had 
developed a primitive spinal tube and thus laid 
the foundations for all future evolution. The 
extant Amphioxus, for example, has a straight 
tube running along its body and radiating paired 
nerves. Brain first appears as three small swellings 
at the head of such a spinal cord. Next, the 
rear growth lengthens, the front swelling divides 
roughly into two, and the mid-brain sprouts a 
pair of bulges to co-ordinate the developing organs 
of sight. 

With the advent of amphibians the top of the 
rear brain grows into the cerebellum, while the 
two halves of the front brain become primitive 
cerebral hemispheres. This development continues 
in the reptiles, though even the monsters of the 
Jurassic and Cretaceous Periods never had a brain 
larger than a small hen’s egg. But with the 
emergence of mammals brain begins to become 
really dominant, especially in the primates. With 
man, its importance is overwhelming, the relatively 
immense cerebral cortex serving as the basis of 
conscious thought and the medium for all volun- 
tary reactions in the external world. 

The main course of evolution is admirably 
represented by one of the elementary curves 
studied in differential calculus—a general upward 
trend combined with increasing tempo. Thus, 
evolution has not only produced highly organized 
intelligences from very simple beginnings, but has 
also quickened the pace until with man progress 
has become incredibly accelerated. If this accelera- 
tion continues, the peak of mental evolution will 
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be achieved in a relatively very short time—is, 
so to speak, “ just around the corner.” 

Another happy omen of evolution is the emer- 
gence of the symbiotic partnership, which, being 
an intimate and stably beneficial alliance between 
separate organisms, has great significance for 
divided and warring man. Symbiosis is a funda- 
mental facet of the biological world and is, of 
course, particularly evident in the general relation 
between animals and plants. A basic example of 
this occurs when the radiolarian exudes carbon 
dioxide and nitrogenous waste, which serves as 
a perpetual supply of food for the yellow-celled 
zooxanthella, the latter returning to its partner a 
constant proportion of protein, oxygen, and starch. 
Symbiosis is also the main relationship between 
beneficial bacteria and the higher animals, bees 


Christianity and 


Capiner Ministers and Archbishops, deploring the 
state of the world, are in agreement that the only 
defence against the dangers that threaten our 
Western traditions is a whole-hearted acceptance 
of Christianity. Faced with such unanimity in 
high places, the humble man in the street is apt 
to be persuaded that there is perhaps some truth 
in the claim. He may feel that, although he 
himself need not be a churchgoer, the religion 
of his country is a moral cement against the 
propaganda of those who are alien to him in more 
senses than one. He may even come to believe 
the suggestion that we owe to Christianity all 
that is worth defending in our way of life. 

But the Cabinet Ministers and the Archbishops 
rarely indicate the precise traditions of our 
Western democracy that are being threatened. 
Only when some indiscreet allusions fall from 
lesser speakers do we find that our most valued 
traditions, far from being those foaled and 
fostered by Christianity, are in fact the gains that 
have been won in the long struggle of secularism 
against it. Freedom of speech, freedom of the 
Press, freedom of inquiry, freedom of discussion, 
and a humane feeling towards our fellow-mortals 

these are the Western traditions actually in 
question, and one has only to name them to see 
how impudent it is to attribute them to the genius 
of Christianity. 

The boldest lie that the Christian apologists 
have foisted on an innocent public is the assertion 
that we owe to Christianity the highest achteve- 
ment of our civilization: respect for the 
individual. The claim, like the report of Mark 
Twain's death, is grossly exaggerated. The father 
of English liberalism, the philosopher of tolera- 
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and flowering plants, hermit crabs and sea- 
anemones, and so on. Co-operation, then, being 
a dominant theme in evolution, ought to presage 
a similar resolution of man’s difficulties. ‘* Know- 
ledge is power,” and we already have the requisite 
intelligence; it now only requires international 
good will for it to be exercised to the benefit of 
all mankind within the framework of a truly 
democratic world-state. 

To sum up, in the splendid words of H. G. 
Wells: “We have dreams; we have at present 
undisciplined but ever-increasing power. Can we 
doubt that presently our race will more than 
realize our boldest imaginations, that it will achieve 
unity and peace ... going on from strength to 
strength in an ever-widening circle of adventure 
and achievement? ” LEONARD TIPPEN. 


the Individual 


tion, was John Locke, whose first Letter on 
Toleration was at once bitterly attacked by all the 
Christian sects. One critic appealed to the 
judgment of “Presbyterians, Independents, Mr. 
Calvin, Mr. Baxter, and the Parliament of 1662” 
to prove that Locke’s doctrine was “absurd and 
impious.” At the same time the Anglican Bishop 
of Worcester, Edward Stillingfleet, attacked 
Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
as subversive of the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, and to this day Locke’s works remain 
on the Roman Catholic /ndex of forbidden books. 
“Few discoveries,” said Acton, “are more irri- 
tating than those which expose the history of 
ideas.” As far as the idea of toleration goes, its 
history (though hardly a discovery) may well 
irritate Christian apologists; it met only their ill- 
will when it was first advanced, and every 
extension of it met fresh opposition from them. 

The historical record provides ample confirma- 
tion that respect for the inalienable rights of the 
individual is foreign to Christian practice. The 
Catholic Church remains the worst offender, but 
the various Protestant religions are more tolerant 
today only in so far as they rely less on Christian 
doctrines than on elements derived from secular 
thought. In retrospect there is little to choose 
between Catholicism and Protestantism. Alva 
showed little toleration in the Netherlands, but 
Calvin had just earlier shown no more where 
Servetus was concerned. The Presbyterians who 
were oppressed in the Old World moved to the 
New to become oppressors in their turn. Earlier, 
before the internecine bloodshed of the various 
Christian sects, Nicolas V issued a Bull authorizing 
the Portuguese to make war on the Moors, seize 
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their possessions, and reduce them to perpetual 
slavery. In the days of geographical discovery 
the future Archbishop of Lisbon recommended 
the murder of Magellan, the great navigator’s 
project for adding to the territories of Spain being 
considered injurious to his countrymen. In the 
palmy days of the extension of Catholicism to the 
New World the Spaniards corrected the heretical 
Indians by burning them alive by a slow fire, a 
fact affirmed by the Spanish historian Las Casas, 
who was an eye-witness. thousand other 
instances of mass persecution, assassination, and 
sheer bigotry could be adduced to show that 
instead of being responsible for the fairest aspects 
of our civilization, Christianity has in fact en- 
couraged the worst in man in direct proportion 
to its power. 

If a modern Christian objects that such things 
occurred in the days of the Inquisition and the 
wars of religion, and that nothing like them could 
occur today, he should ask himself when, and by 
what influences, religion became more civilized. 
A due reading of history will convince him that 
there is nothing intrinsically civilizing in Christian 
doctrines, which have often been used to justify 
the most appalling barbarism, and that the 
Churches became more humane only as_ the 
secular forces became stronger. Take away the 
secular pressure, as in Spain and Ireland, and the 
attitude of the oldest Christian Church to the 
rights of the individual is as harsh as ever it was; 
it is just in those countries that the traditions 
valued here by Cabinet Ministers and Archbishops 
are weakest. 

Even today, to its own children, the Catholic 
Church is not conspicuous for that charity which 
by the strangest oxymoron in the language is 
called Christian. In Italy, in the time of Cavour, 
the pious Count Pietro di Rosa was refused the 
last consolations of the religion in which he be- 
lieved because he would not disown the political 
acts of the Cabinet of which he was a member. 
Similarly, Cardinal Vaughan debarred the dying 
Mivart from the sacraments. Mivart, professor 
of the philosophy of natural history at the 
Catholic university of Louvain, was excommuni- 
cated for advocating the claims of science. 
Though he admitted evolution, he disagreed with 
Darwin's stress on natural selection. He claimed 
the right to hold liberal opinions while remaining 
a Catholic. The Cardinal taught him Catholics 
have no right to any opinions. The devout Jesuit, 
George Tyrrell, met the same harsh treatment for 
his refusal to surrender his right to certain 
opinions on the doctrine of papal infallibility. 

The fashionable assumption that we need 
Christianity more now than ever before rests on 
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the argument that we need an ideology because 
the Russians have one. We are told that our 
weakness lies in the fact that Communists have a 
faith we lack and that only Christianity can suppl; 
our deficiency of belief by filling a moral vacuum. 
There are two errors here: the first is that 
Christianity is the ideology we need, and the other 
is that we must have a new ideology at any price. 

In the first place, it is not true that Christianity, 
with its pitiful ethical record, can now adequately 
strengthen any weakness there may be in our 
moral defences. The second error is shared by 
some Rationalists. They gaze in alarm at the 
fanatical energy, the self-confidence and _ self- 
sacrifice, of those who have Communist beliefs, 
and they warn us we must find a creed to match 
theirs in vigour and discipline. They do not tell 
us what the creed is to be, how we are to find it, 
nor why we have such a vital need for it. Perhaps 
that is because they can’t. A valid attitude to 
the ultimates is not achieved under the demands 
of panic, and in any case it is simply not true 
that the side with the most fanatical ideology is 
necessarily victorious, As currently used, the term 
* ideology” is merely modern cant for what the 
eighteenth century called enthusiasm, and until 
recently the word “ fanaticism ” was good enough. 
And it was not the fanatic Alva who won in the 
long run; it was not the fanatical Hitlerjugend 
that grew up to fight a war through to victory: 
it was not in the countries lacking an ideology 
that generals had to be tried for treason, that the 
leading politicians were liquidated as enemies of 
the class to whose interests they had given a life- 
time of devotion, and that the moral strength of 
the people collapsed. . 

The question could well be asked, When did 
the fanatics last win a war, and, other things 
being equal, are they likely to win a modern war 
against a people not so enslaved to dogmas? 
Unfortunately, it is considered a sufficient answer 
to liberal and rationalist ideals to call them old- 
fashioned, and to insist we must have something 
new—even if it means surrendering to the very 
ideology that is supposed to threaten our liberties. 
But the truth is that those same ideals are our 
most valuable asset, that our freedom from fanati- 
cism and bigotry is our greatest resource, and that 
our strength lies in the Rationalist rejection of 
dogmatism in matters where there can be no 
certainty. We cannot allow the Christian claim 
to be the mother and guardian of our best tradi- 
tions. Nor can we put our trust in any other 
system of dogmas, but only in Rationalism and in 
those ideals which it alone fostered, constantly 
correcting them in the light of experience. 

THOMAS BUCHANAN. 
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HEATHENISM 1s the Faith you don’t happen to have 
been born into. 
(Fi 

There was once a _ cross-grained English thinker 
called Thomas Hobbes who said, in his cynical way, 
that Pity was “fear for oneself at the sight of 
another's distress.” 

[his at any rate was an advance on the satisfaction 
of Lazarus watching, from the Gold Bar of Heaven, 
the eternal distress of Dives in Hell. 

a 

[The orthodox Roman Catholic priest (one of their 
litte inflated apologists has recently assured us) 
cannot, strictly speaking, threaten any member of his 
flock, however wicked, with Hell’s fires—because 
God's mercy is Infinite. 

This means, speaking strictly, that these 
Catholic gentry can have their Hell’s Cake and eat it. 
An attitude which may be described according to taste 
as either fulsome or loathsome. I leave the choice 
to you. 

LAr 

To the Ethiopian Christian, Jesus is black. Fish 
(Rupert Brooke suggested) probably regard Heaven 
as a place of more watery water and slimier slime 
where, under an Almighty Fin, the littlest fish is 
gathered in. 

This is called ** Creating God in the image of his 
Creator.” 

ar 

Ambrose Bierce described monkeys as arboreal 
animals which make themselves at home in 
Genealogical Trees. Nowadays they have to confine 
themselves to Collateral Branches. 

ai 

am very suspicious of the “gentleman’s agreement” 
under which, apparently, an identity card need not 
be produced until its owner has created a serious 
Situation where it is urgently required but he is no 
longer there to show it. 

This is called Freedom from Annoying Restrictions. 
It will doubtless be welcomed by Sexual Thugs and 
Gunmen. 

aA 

* Crass“ Materialism is the sort of adjectival 
materialism which nobody could ever believe in. This 
is not surprising because i is merely a_ rhetorical 
invention of Crass Immaterialists. 

ai 

Finalism is the notion that you can ultimately come 
safely (in some Heaven or Utopia) to the end of all 
conflict and striving. This is the real enemy of 
Rationalism in ali fields, scientific and other. The 
truth is that there always remains something more to 
discover, something further to achieve or to 
experience 

* Just when you are safesi, there’s a sunset-touch, 

A fancy from a flower-bell, someone's death, 

A chorus-ending from Euripides.—”’ 


Poets always somehow manage to say important 
things first. We others follows, pedestrianly, after. 
a 


* Nothing succeeds like excess.” Oscar Wilde 
clearly foresaw modern developments in political and 
religio-political intolerance 
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Freaks, and an Explanation 


Eacn year brings its batch of records of alleged 
freakish behaviour in birds. The commonest, 
and from all accounts a hardy annual, is the 
story of a male blackbird having mated with a 
female thrush. The truth is that the hen black- 
bird is apt to be somewhat thrush-like, having a 
much lighter plumage than her mate and a 
speckled breast. To the inexpert eye, as she sits 
on the nest, above eye level, with only head and 
throat showing, her appearance is very much that 
of a thrush. 

In a sense this is an old, old story, yet it is not 
without interest, for if the lay interest at the 
mere suggestion of having found a case of 
hybridization in Nature is no more than idle 
curiosity it is nevertheless intense. The scientist's 
interest in the same phenomenon is also intense. 
To return to the thrush-blackbird story, there is 
no reason why the two birds should not hybridize. 
They belong to closely related species. Indeed 
these two are more nearly related than several 
pais of species that are being constantly crossed 
in captivity, such as a lion and a tiger, linnet and 
goldfinch, horse and ass, and so on. Yet 


hybridization is remarkably rare in the wild, 
probably more common in plants and the lower 
animals, but in the higher vertebrates it is some- 
thing of the order of .0O1 of one per cent per 


head of population or less. Even in gregarious 
species, closely related and occupying the same 
habitat, as in certain species of ducks, it reaches 
no higher figure than this. In semi-gregarious 
species whose territory merely overlaps it must be 
much below this small percentage, and in solitary 
Species it must be considerably less even than the 
insignificant percentage allowed for the semi- 
gregarious species. 

One aspect of this subject is concerned with 
how far hybridization may have been responsible 
for the evolution of new species. The evidence 
for this is, as might be expected, very incomplete. 
but it is sufficient to suggest that hybridization 
can but rarely have produced new species. The 
reasons are of interest. In large numbers of cases. 
where nearly related species occupied overlapping 
territory, cross-breeding is evidently possible 
mechanically and from the point of view of 
fertility. Should it take place, however, the 
hybrids are bound to suffer severe disadvantages. 
Each of the parent species will, as a matter of 
course, be specially suited to its particular 
environment. Hybrids must of necessity be 
unsuited to either environment, to a greater or 


lesser degree. No matter by how little a. hybrid 
may be out of adjustment, the pressure of natural 
selection is bound to be heavily against it. 

In the higher vertebrates it is not so much a 
question of mechanical compatibility in mating, 
or of fertility. The great obstacle is psychological. 
Mating at these levels in the animal kingdom is 
usually preceded by an _ elaborate courtship. 
Generally speaking, this is initiated by the male. 
Prompted by endocrine stimuli, he indulges in 
more or less elaborate displays, and the presence 
of the female is necessary for their complete 
unfolding. On the other hand, the female 
response is initiated by the, usually, visual or 
auditory perception of them, and the response and 
counter-response build up to an emotional climax. 
In an elaborate ballroom dance, if either partner 
breaks the sequence of steps the pattern is 
miserably incomplete and the pair retire dis- 
comfited to sit it out. A close analogy is seen in 
courtship display. Since courtship behaviour is 
specific, the emotional climax can normally be 
reached only between members of the same 
species. Hybridization can as a consequence be 
the result only of extremely abnormal] circum- 
stances, and therefore very rare. 

When we recall how readily so many birds and 
mammals will hybridize in captivity, it is surpris- 
ing that the percentage in the wild state should 
be so low, but the key to this, again, lies in 
behaviour. There is here a field of study in which 
little precise investigation has been made, but it 
is apparent to those who have observed animals 
in the wild that there is a considerable modifica- 
tion in their behaviour when these same species 
are kept in captivity. That is not to say that most 
of their wild traits disappear, though many are 
merely temporarily suppressed. These changes or, 
better, modifications are implicit in the difference 
between what we know as wild and tamed 
animals. They are seen in the feeding habits 
and in other ways less easy to describe but 
familiar enough to most people. These include 
the everyday tricks of behaviour, or living. A 
necessary preliminary to mating is courtship, and 
courtship behaviour is merely an exaggeration and 
combination of everyday movements and actions. 
In so far as the total living behaviour in captivity 
is limited, modified, and simplified,.so the court- 
ship behaviour is simplified unti] from being a 
barrier between individuals of separate species it 
approaches more nearly a denominator common 
to both. MAURICE BURTON. 
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Some of us had learned the hard way—by experiments 
in the field—that blondes were not quite as dumb as 
popular tradition would have them, and now comes 
Dr. Otto Klineberg, Professor of Psychology in the 
University of Colombia, to confirm our personal ex- 
periences. In a UNESCO publication, Race and 
Psychology, he shows that there is no scientific basis 
tor believing that anatomical features are related to 
personality. Tests reveal no difference in personality 
or intelligence between blondes and brunettes, between 
people who are tall or short, round-headed or long- 
headed, high-browed or low. More important, he 
shows that there is no evidence that races differ in their 
psychological inheritance, and as the environment of 
different racial groups becomes more alike so the 
difference in their test results tends to disappear. 


aA 

In 1823 Charles Lamb wrote: ** There is a gloom for 
me attendant upon a city Sunday, a weight in the air. 
| miss the cheerful cries of London—the. music and 
the ballad-singer—the buzz and strring murmur of tke 
streets. Those eternal bells depress me. The closed 
shops repel me. Prints, piciures, all the glittering suc- 
cession of knacks and geegaws, and ostentatiously 
displayed wares of tradesmen, which make a weekday 
saunter through the less busy parts of the metropolis 
so delightful—are shut now. No bookstalls deliciously 
to idle over—no busy faces to recreate the idle man 
who contemplates them ever passing by—nothing to 
be seen but unhappy countenances—or ‘half-happy at 
best.” In 1951 it is still possible to write: In London 
the theatres and dance-halls are closed (except to club 
members), pubs have shorter opening hours, most 
shops, cafés, restaurants, libraries are closed; museums 
and exhibitions have shorter hours or are, closed; many 
games of organized sport are illegal; transport starts 
late and is less frequent, and there is no postal delivery. 
In short, everything changes yet remains the same. 

aA 

In a recent issue of the New Statesman, * Critic ™ tells 
a story about the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mr. 
Churchill which, | feel, is worth repeating. It seems 
that the Archbishop was complaining that his emolu- 
ments were insufficient because of the huge establish- 
ments he is compelled to keep up, “ It is really very 
difficult,” he said. ‘* Why, Lambeth Palace alone has 
forty bedrooms.” ** Oh! ~ said Mr. Churchill. ** Now 
| understand your embarrassment, Archbishop. After 
all, you only have Thirty-nine Articles.” 


A 
The Lord Chamberlain seems to have adopted a curious 
canon of dramatic criticism in banning the operetta 
* Birthday Banquet,” which is based on the lives of 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, on the grounds of its 
historical inaccuracy. Objection has been taken to the 
scenes in which the Queen is made to sing. Now, 
ignoring the fact that the Queen is known to have had 
a pleasing singing voice—at least, Mendelssohn thought 
so and commented on it in his diary—if historical 
inaccuracy is to be a sufficient reason for banning a 
dramatic performance, who shall escape whipping? 
Certainly not Shakespeare, whose historical plays 
exhibit the widest possible licence in matters of fact. 
The authors of the banned piece admit that theirs is 
a romanticized treatment of the theme, but this has 
not been considered sufficient by the Censor, who ‘as 
declared that plays about Queen Victoria that were 
historical or biographical were passed, * but those in 
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the nature of a musical comedy or fantasy were not.” 
The present holder of the Chamberlain's office is the 
Earl of Clarendon, who might care to be reminded 
that in the historical work of an earlier Earl of 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde, there are many historical 
inaccuracies, but these have never been considered 
sufficient reason for banning his books. 
aA 


Reuters may be celebrating their centenary, but news- 
collecting, it seems, is not as efficiently conducted as 
it might be. 1 have searched the newspapers in vain 
for a full description of the recent reign of terror 
in the Parish of Didcot. The outside world might 
have remained for ever ignorant if the news had not 
leaked out in a Wallingford Deanery pamphlet. A 
small paragraph baldly stated the facts, apparently un- 
conscious that the National Press had been scooped. 
Picture the scene. A garden féte is about to be opened: 
the rain has slackened to a steady downpour, the local 
dignitaries gather round the bishop as he moves 
sonorously towards the end of his opening speech 
A little girl prepares to move forward with a large 
bouquet and small boys fidget and are cuffed into 
obedience. And then it happens. With the noise 
of rending timbers and enveloped in clouds of dust 
the bishop disappears through the platform and a 
terrible cry is taken up by the assembly: ‘ “Ware, 
beetles!” And yet this may not be a true reading of 
that pregnant paragraph, for it speaks of a * successful 
garden féte.”. Anyway, read it for yourself and see what 
you can make of it. * The Parish of Didcot (All Saints) 
raised a further £100 towards the large sum required to 
restore the damage done by the death-watch beetle at a 
successful garden féte on June 23. It is hoped to make 
a start on the most urgent repairs in the near future.” 
A 


In a recently published Government publication the 
Ministry of Education reports that in the year 1950-51 
over two thousand State scholarships and supplemen- 
tary awards were granted. The most popular subjects 
offered by students were history, modern languages, 
mathematics, chemistry, and physics. One man and 
one woman offered theology. 

aA 
The members of the Nottingham City Council seem 
to be interpreting their duty to their electors in a 
curious way. They have recently decided, after a 
ninety-minute debate, to allow Church authorities to 
buy building-land at a quarter of its nomina! value. 
As a result a site will be sold to the Church of Engtand 
for about £250 instead of the £2,520 previously asked; 
a Methodist church will be able to buy land for £215 
instead of £1,145: and a Roman Catholic church which 
bought a site for £2,420 two years ago is to be repaid 
more than £2,000. The kind of thinking which is 
behind this odd behaviour is illustrated by a speech 
made by a Councillor at the meeting: ‘It is usezess 
to spend enormous sums on education if the children 
grow up into a country which is not Christian.” 

The publishing of religious books and other publica- 
tions continues to bring profits to the Churches. At 
the Methodist Conference in July it was announced that 
an increase of £3,500 on the corresponding period of 
last year had been made from the sale of Methodist 
literature. D. K. H. Parsons. 
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MATTERS OF FACT 
1V —_FREEMASONRY 


From time to time Churchmen of various 
persuasions occupy themselves with the question 
of the compatibility of Christianity and Free- 
masonry. Non-Christians, too, sometimes wonder 
whether the activities of a secret society are in 
keeping with good citizenship. What is the posi- 
tion of Rationalists vis-d-vis Freemasonry? 

Much has been written about the origin of the 
Order, and although various claims have been 
advanced that it can be traced back to the time 
of Hiram of Tyre, the Temple of Solomon, or the 
Roman Coilegia Fabrorum or Colleges of Building, 
it is useful to consider it as dating from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, when the 
United Grand Lodge of England was inaugurated. 

I'reemasonry takes its name from the fact that 
its founders adopted the symbols of the old stone- 
masons’ guilds for their purpose. It has been 
called a “ peculiar system of morality veiled in 
allegory and = illustrated by symbols.” The 
masonic idea is “the fundamental 
humanity and tolerance, brotherly love, of en- 
nobling mankind by destroying those prejudices 
which bring enmity between nations and build 
barriers between men.” The distinguishing 
characteristics of Freemasons are said to be virtue, 
honour, and mercy, but since an elaborate code of 
secret signs and passwords has been devised to 
assist members to recognize each other, it would 
seem that their virtue, honour, and mercy is not 
immediately apparent. 

Masons define virtue as “* the highest exercise of 
and improvement to reason, the integrity, harmony, 
and just balance of affection, the health, strength, 
and beauty of the soul”: mercy is “a refined 
virtue.” Honour is “ the spirit and supererogation 
of virtue—implying the united sentiments of virtue, 
truth, and justice, carried bevond those mere moral 
obligations which the laws require.” From these 
catholic definitions it will be seen that individua! 
members are able to interpret these qualities as 
they wish—the governing body of the craft in 
England, the United Grand Lodge, refuses to 
enter into discussions relating to their interpreta- 
tion. In this they save themselves a deal of trouble 
and make their own position impregnable. 


On other matters the hierarchy are more specific. 
The first condition of admission into, and member- 
ship of, the Order is a belief in the Grand Archi- 


tect of the Universe, or Supreme Being. This is 
essential and, they say, “admits of no com- 
promise.” The Bible. which is known inside the 


idea of 


mystery as the Volume of the Sacred Law, is 
always open in the Lodges. All candidates for 
membership are required “to take obligation on 
that book” or on the volume which is held by 
their particular creed “to import sanctity to an 
oath or promise taken upon it.” Whether a book 
containing an exposition of the theories of proba- 
bility and uncertainty principles, or Darwin's 
Origin of Species, would be considered suitable 
has not yet been put to the test. 

Although members are allowed to hold private 
epinions on public affairs, they are strictly enjoined 
not to discuss political or theological matters in 
the Lodges and to observe the laws of the State. 
Freemasonry is_ essentially Anglo-Saxon in 
character, and although it is practised in most 
countries of the world, the English body is not in 
communication with many of them because, as in 
the case of the French Grand Orient Order, for 
example, of their anti-religious attitude or because 
of their political activities. Apart from the 
pleasure which the mere exercise of esoteric rights 
seems to give, the emphasis of contemporary Free- 
masonry is on charity, the Order maintaining 
schools, hospitals and other benevolent institu- 
tions. 

The objections of the Churches seem to arise 
from the fact that the ritual of Freemasonry in- 
fringes their monopoly of primitive mystery-cults 
and that secret societies are not amenable to 
Church discipline. Roman Catholic Canon Law 
specifically prohibits Catholics from joining 
associations which are secret, condemned, sedi- 
tious, or which seek to withdraw themselves from 
the vigilance of the Church. Priests in the 
Anglican Church seem to take the view that “if 
the dear bishop sees no objection” to Free- 
masonry there cannot possibly be anything wrong 
with it, so that the recent refusal of the Church 
Assembly to discuss the matter was the logical 
attitude of a body which invariably runs with the 
hare and hunts with the hounds. 

Only the most ingenious of Rationalists could 
find -it possible to subscribe to an organization 
which relies so much upon mysticism and arbitrary 
assumption. Imagine their embarrassment when 
they should be invited to join in the singing of 
the Masonic Hymn which contains the memorable 
lines: — 

For in Heaven there’s a Lodge and St. Peter keeps 
the door, 
And none can enter in but they that are pure. 


ELLIotr RHODES. 
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The British Association 1951 


Tue 113th meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, at Edinburgh, was 
opened with prayer. This astonishing fact was, 
I believe, nowhere considered worthy of comment. 
It is tempting to speculate on what T. H. Huxley 
would have done in such circumstances. Would 
he have remained seated? Would he have 
stamped out in protest? In the short experience 
of the present writer, this is the first B.A. meeting 
to be opened in such a way. What is_ its 
significance? 

It is difficult to answer this question in these 
days. On the whole, it seems likely that the 
acquiescence of the huge and caparisoned con- 
gregation is merely a sign that science has 
become respectable: the opening of the most 
celebrated—and, once upon a time, most out- 
spoken—annual event in the world of science 
being comparable to the laying of a foundation 
stone or the dedication of a memorial. No further 
comment is needed here in this report, though it 
may be mentioned that religion cropped up again 
during the meeting. On the Sunday, the Very 
Rev. John Baillie gave an address to the British 
Association on the relation between natural 
science and the spiritual lite. His discourse was 
described as philosophical. but his main point was 
the old one leading to the assumed knowledge of 
God. If there was a natural science of religion, 
he said, there was also a knowledge of God which 
was neither natural nor scientific in any familiar 
sense of those terms. Such a statement admits 
of no debate; it is the usual assertion. On the 
Wednesday, a paper was read by Mr. A. E. Bell, 
of the Royal Military Academy at Sandhurst, to 
the Education section. His subject was the 
impact of science on religious education. He 
made many good points, such as the one that it 
was impossible to treat Christianity any longer 
as a closed system containing all truth. The adult 
world had turned away from that belief, he said. 
but its perpetuation in education had set up a 
serious conflict in pupils’ minds, causing mistrust 
and scepticism. He wanted to see a profounder 
view taken of science, so that cosmology and 
organic evolution were included in order to 
induce pupils to get a view of the universe and 
man’s relation to it: and he wanted a thorough 
exposition of the real nature of a scientific 
explanation. No Humanist could quarrel with 
these wishes. Nevertheless Mr. Bell’s own 


position, it seems, is that of a Christian, for he 
believes that 
coherent 


Christianity 
approach to 


remains the only 
religion in Western 


civilization and that both for individualistic and 
social reasons education must have a religious 
basis. 

This 1951 meeting was of course memorable 
because the current president was H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh, and the exceptionally high 


‘membership figure — 4,012 —testified to his 


popularity. presidential address was 
attractively fresh and free of cliché, and the cuts 
made at the last minute even improved the 
printed version, The fact pointed out by the 
editor of Discovery that Fleming was working on 
bacterial cultures, not mould cultures, when he 
discovered the effect of penicillin, was incor- 
porated in the final spoken version. 

The title of the presidential address was ‘“ The 
British Contribution to Science and Technology 
in the Past Hundred Years.” This was clearly 
an historical theme—a very fitting one in view of 
the fact that 1851 saw the Great Exhibition and 
the Prince Consort’s advocacy of the importance 
of science and technology to the British people. 
The theme was followed through in many of the 
fourteen sections at this year’s meeting. The 
presidential address to the Physics section was on 
a hundred years of meteorology. That to the 
Botany section was on mycology over a century. 
Sometimes the theme was varied a bit, as in Sir 
Hector Hetherington’s presidential address to the 
Education section: “ Mid-century: Retrospect and 
Prospect.” Such an historical theme could have 
meant sentimentalizing about our past 
achievements, and if this had been so critics who 
talk of Britain as going downhill would have 
found food for more denigrating comment. 
Actually, however, the attitude was one of assess- 
ment and promise. A few words. from one or 
two of the addresses will give some idea of the 
attitude. Prof. Mace’s address to the Psychology 
section insisted on the importance of making 
psychology accessible to the laity, for psychology 
is after all the study of human beings in their 
individual and social behaviour, He said: “All 
that the psychologists know they must tell. It is 
not for them to lay down rules but to com- 
municate understanding, first of all to parents. 
then to teachers, and then to those concerned in 
any way with the management of men. The task 
is one for humane, cultured scientists and a 
humane, cultured laity.” 

Or consider the remarks of Sir Cyril 
Hinshelwood in his presidential address to the 
Chemistry section. He pointed out the bewilder- 
ment of chemists faced now with atoms and 
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molecules that are no longer realities in the old 
sense but mathematical abstractions, a fact that 
could induce pessimism about any understanding 
of the fundamentals of chemistry in the way in 
which it had once been supposed that under- 
standing would be achieved. Here is his com- 
ment: “As we pause to gain a second breath at 
the mid-century we are assailed by complex 
emotions. The distant prospect thrills, the clouds 
of pessimism are transient, the flames of 
opposition die down like Wotan’s magic fire 
before those who are not afraid.” 

A whole session of the Physics section was 
given up to a survey of the history of physics in 
the past century. Prof. Andrade dealt with the 
period from 1850 to 1900, and Prof. Born 
surveyed the later half-century. Then Prof. 
Dingle summed up the philosophical outcome. 
The century has been a turbulent one, theories 
being overturned, as it were, overnight. The first 
part was notable for several theoretical develop- 
ments. One was the dominance of Newtonian 
mechanics, a dominance that led to long dis- 
cussions about the nature of an ether based on 
mechanical principles. The discussion ended in 
1905, when Einstein propounded his special 
theory of relativity. Prof. Born recalled the 
excitement felt by young physicists at the time. 
Einstein gave up the Newtonian absolute and 
“atlirmed the right of the scientist to construct 
his ideas, including philosophical concepts, 
according to the empirical situation. Thus a new 
era of physical science began by an act of 
liberation similar to that which broke the 
authority of Plato and Aristotle in the time of the 
Renaissance.” Another important feature of 
Prof. Andrade’s period came in its last decade. 
This feature included the discovery of the electron 
by Sir J. J. Thomson, the discovery of X-rays by 
Rontgen in i895, and the discovery of radio- 
activity by Becquerel, with the added isolation of 
radium by the Curies. Rutherford’s first paper 
on radioactivity appeared in 1899. All this work 
led to modern atomics and corpuscular physics. 
When Prof. Born came to deal with this aspect 
of the period 1900-1951, he pointed out that 
atomic research soon reached a point where 
progress was not possible without a radical change 
in our fundamental conceptions. This revolution 
of thought had been started by Planck in 1900. 
He made the seemingly monstrous suggestion that 
finite quanta of energy existed, a quantum being 
indivisible. As Prof. Born observed, the physical 
world received this suggestion with great 


scepticism. In 1905, however, Einstein applied the 
concept to light and suggested that this was itself 
corpuscular. 


On this assumption he satisfactorily 
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accounted for the release of electrons trom 
metals by the impact of light—the photoelectric 
effect. The final triumph of the quantum theory 
came with Bohr’s application of it to Rutherford’s 
planetary model of the atom. The challenge 
presented by the regarding of light as be.:ng both 
undulatory and corpuscular was met by de Broglie 
in 1924, and soon he and other eminent 
physicists had evolved new mathematical treat- 
ments combining quantum mechanics with wave 
equations. 

The two most important theoretical develop- 
rents of the century are thus seen to be the theory 
of relativity and the quantum theory, with the 
development of this latter into wave mechanics. 
These were all revolutionary. They had very 
important practical consequences (dare one men- 
tion the atom bomb?) and serious philosophical 
implications. These were discussed by Prof. Dingle 
in his paper on the philosophy of physics. He 
said that older physicists had been preoccupied 
with what they believed to be the search for 
reality. In doing this they had arrived at a con- 
ception of an external material world essentially 
mysterious and even self-contradictory. There 
was a way out of this if one regarded physics as 
the progressive establishment of rational relations 
between the results of our measurements. “If, 
then, we describe the task of science in terms of 
experience, we shall describe it more directly than 
is possible in terms of an investigation of a 
postulated world. That might have been realized 
long ago; the physics of the past century has made 
its realization inescapable.” 

It is evident to anyone that the dominant theme 
of history could not have been pursued through 
all the three hundred and more papers without a 
regrettable dilution of material. In fact, many 
papers were given by scientists about their own 
work. This is quite customary at the annual 
meeting of the British Association. Some of these 
papers dealt with original material not yet fully 
published. One such paper was an account by a 
young astronomer, Mr. R. Wilson, of the Roval 
Observatory at Edinburgh, of the cause of the 
“blue” sun and moon seen on September 26 last. 
By a speedy reaction to reports coming in oy 
telephone, he was able to get spectrographic 
records of the phenomenon by means of the 
36-inch reflecting telescope. A theory of scattering 
of light by small particles worked out by Mie in 
1908 and modified. as regards the formule, by 
Van der Holst in 1946, led to curves showing the 
extinction of light of different wavelengths when 
viewed directly. This general theory showed that 
the actual extinction depended on the size of 
particle, the refractive index of the material, and 
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the wavelength of the light. For a certain value 
of refractive index and size, sunlight would be 
affected in such a way that blue light was trans- 
mitted and red light extinguished—the opposite of 
the scattering effect that produces the blue sky and 
the red sunset. The results obtained from the 
spectrograms agreed remarkably well with the 
theory. The particles were thus seen to be 
transparent and of the order of one twenty-five 
thousandth of an inch in diameter. Experiences of 
airmen at the time of the * blue” sun showed that 
they found deposits of oil on their aircraft when 
they were flying at great heights. This bore out 
the astronomer’s findings. The origin of such 
particles was in an extensive forest fire in Canada 
a day or so before the * blue” sun was seen. 


Several of the original papers were in the sphere 
of natural history. Prof. Millott, of the West 
Indies, for example, gave an enthusiastic account 
of work he had done on the sea-urchins abounding 
in the West Indian waters. These animals have 
spines that are black and are three inches or so 
long. When anyone goes over the clear water 
in a boat, the spines can be seen moving towards 
the shadow of the boat. They are therefore light- 
sensitive. Experiments with sea-urchins removed 
from the sea and placed in sea-water in a suitable 
container showed that the sensitive part was in 
the skin. Further experiments were also done on 
the colour-changes seen in these creatures, and 
Prof. Millott showed that the changes were due to 
the contraction and exvansion of chromatophores 
containing the dark pigment melanin. Yet another 
fascinating piece of natural history came from 
Mr. Kenneth Williamson, director of the Fair Isle 
Bird Observatory Trust. His paper was read in 
his absence. He described the habits of the Arctic 
Skuas that nested in the islands, perhaps the most 
interesting single point being the fact that parent 
birds, at a certain stage of progress of the young, 
made the youngsters chase them in order to get 
the regurgitated food. Such a performance could 
be a training for the adult way of getting their 
food by chasing gulls and making them disgorge 
iheir catches. 


My general feeling about this year’s meeting is 
that there seemed to be a flatness about the 
proceedings after the Duke of Edinburgh’s address 
was over. This is perhaps inevitable with a 
president of such great popularity, and it is to the 
credit of the speakers that they did their best to 
keep up the quality of the meeting in face of a 
rival attraction. Apart from this, the meeting was 
of the traditional quality, with nothing especially 
outstanding. C. L. Boerz. 
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Space and Time in Physics 


By adding “in physics” 1 narrow the field of dis- 
cussion. The older word for space is room. Most 
of us mean something tangible, such as boxes, pots, 
surroundings, a medium. The constant association 
of time with space makes people believe that time 
also is something real—say a kind of invisible eel 
slithering through the landscape. This, again, has 
caused modern physicists to take space for a ghostly 
brother of time. Eddington even asks whether empty 
space is curved. 

Confusion comes from using the same word 
“space ” for two different things—for bodies and for 
measure-values (cubic feet). Let us distinguish clearly 
between reality (objects, nature) and knowledge (repre- 
sentation by symbols). In the public field of view, 
knowledge is mainly Janguage, including words, 
arithmetic, geometry, algebra, diagrams. It does not 
concern us what knowledge may be in the private 
invisible mind. 

The language of physics deals with the behaviour of 
real objects. It consists of words that point to things 
by naming them (stone, air) and measure-values (3 inches, 
5 cubic feet, 11 seconds). In “a string of two 
yards,’ the word “ string *’ names a real thing, whereas 
“two yards ” results from measuring it. When we 
say that a run took ten minutes, the running man 
was observed in nature, while the ten minutes exist 
only in speech or on paper. Notations do not exist 
in nature at all. Of course the measures or standard 
bodies (yardstick, clock) can be called the length, the 
time, etc. 

Hence the importance of distinguishing between real 
spaces (bodies) and spatial values, between motions 
and time. The term “ time * should be strictly con- 
fined to values obtained by comparing a state of 
nature with a standard motion (earth, Greenwich 
clock). Confusion would be avoided by keeping apart 
space (body) and spatiality (value), material states and 
time. We obtain values for the purposes of reckon- 
ing. We can subtract 25 minutes from 170 minutes, 
but not a running car from a running horse. 

I defy anyone to point to something in our sur- 
roundings that is space without being a body, or time 
without being a body in motion or at rest. By 
speaking of Space and Time as realities people create 
ghosts haunting the universe. The same applies to 
other abstractions by measurement. We do not sweat 
owing to the temperature (80 deg. F.), but owing to 
the heat (hot bodies, hot air); we do not see an energy 
(foot pounds seconds) at work but an engine. Hume 
does not deny causation as the linking of events, but 
the existence of a ghostly manager called Causality. 

We must purge physics of sham problems. No 
research has ever produced those spectral beings known 
as Space (spatiality) and Time. We have neve1 
measured anything but bodies and their states. 


W. R. RICKMERS. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


He Duke of Edinburgh delivered a challenging address, 
lit by gleams of humour, at the opening of the 113th 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science in Edinburgh on Wednesday, August 8. His 
subject was one of interest to our readers, “ The 
British Contribution to Science and Technology in the 
Past 100 Years.” It covered therefore twice the period 
of Scientific Thought in the Twentieth Century, edited 
by the R.P.A. President, Prof. A, E. Heath. This 
volume has met with the universal praise of the critics; 
but it has not, we need not stress, gained the publicity 
given to the opening address of the British Association 
meeting. The pursuit of truth, the Duke claimed, 
could not in itself produce anything evil. With this 
dictum the Rationalist cannot cavil. It is in the appli- 
cation of knowledge that the moral question arises. 
As the Duke pointed out, in these days the prosperity 
of a nation depends on the speed with which scientific 
progress is applied to industry and commerce; there 
is no form of human activity or aspect of life which 
cannot be affected by the increase of knowledge. “ It 
is clearly our duty, declared the speaker, to see that 
science is used for the benefit of mankind; for of what 
use is science if man does not survive? * The British 


are in the front rank of discovery, but lag in its 
application, save under the impulsion of dire necessity. 
* 


Though India is constitutionally a secular State, 
in practice the implications of Secularism are never 
observed. Recently the President of the Indian Re- 
public, accompanied by Cabinet Ministers, took part 
in the religious ceremonies connected with the re- 
building of the temple of Somnath in Kathiawar on 
the west coast. This temple is alleged to have been 
destroyed by Mohammed Ghazni, attracted by the 
wealth it contained, in a.p. 1026. Just because it 
was destroved by Muslims, it is considered a matte: 
of national pride for the Hindus to rebuild it: and 
this was done under the auspices of the head of the 
secular State of India and his Ministers, at a cost of 
about a crore of rupees. Strange indeed is Indian 
secularism. 

There have been protests against the action of the 
President from the progressive and reformist sections 
of the Press in various parts of India. The Indian 
Rationalist Association has conveyed its protest to the 
President and his Ministers in the following resolution 
passed on June 26, 1951: 

The Working Committee of the Indian 
Rationalist) Association views with alarm’ the 
violation of the spirit of the Constitution of the 
Secular State of India by the President and other 
Ministers who participated in the ceremonials 
conducted for the rebuilding of the Somnath 
Temple. 

While it may be open to individuals to practise 
religion in their ‘private capacity, it is highly 
detrimental to the national interest that persons 
holding high offices in the State should plays 
prominent parts in public functions as at Somnath, 
where retrograde step was taken to revive 
religious antagonisms and conflicts buried beneath 
a thousand years of India’s history. 

* * * 

Legacies recently received by the Rationalist Press 
Association include £25 bequeathed by the late Ernes: 
Carr, £250 by the late R. Arnold Price, and £200 by 
the late D. M. Kinloch. The R-P.A. has also received 


the sum of £268 12s., being part of the amount due 
from the estate of the late Miss Mary Tomkins, ot 
which it is the residuary legatee. The Association will 
benefit to the extent of a considerable sum when this 
estate is finally wound up, 

The Hibbert Trustees announce, with regret, the 
resignation of Dr. G. Stephens Spinks from the editor- 
ship of The Hibbert Journal owing to his acceptance 
of new responsibilities in the ministry of the Anglican 
Church. Dr. Spinks, who followed Dr. Jacks, has 
been editor since the end of 1947. He is succeeded by 
the Rev. Lancelot A, Garrard, B.D., who became 
Minister of the Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, Liverpool, 
in 1943, and who has been Tutor at the Unitarian 
College, Manchester, since 1945, In 1938 he published 
a volume entitled Duty and the Will of God, 

* * 


The Exhibition of Books held at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in connection with the Festival of 
Britain will close on September 30—not on Septem- 
ber 20 as announced in our last issue. 

* * 


From the United States of America comes a note on 
Thomas Paine. The New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Company publishes a small newsletter called Tele-news. 
The cover of the June issue shows a fine building of 
the Colonial period called the Henry Guest House, 
built by a trader of this name in 1760. It was here, 
according to an accompanying paragraph, that * the 
famous Thomas Paine, pamphleteer of the Revolution,” 
hid from the British, who wished to capture him. In 
brackets is given a famous quotation from Paine— 
* These be times that try men’s souls.” 


Among other Festival attractions, including a 
Thomas Paine Exhibition, the borough of Thetford has 
issued an attractive Festival Brochure. Included among, 
its contents is an illustrated article on Thomas Paine 
by Adrian Brunel which should be of interest to 
Rationalists, and incidentally will probably become a 
rare and fugitive piece of marginalia for Paine 
collectors. 

* * * 

Lord Woolton has suggested that the Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the B.B.C. should be 
appointed by a Committee consisting of the Prime 
Minister, the Leader of the Opposition, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Why not add the President of 
the Rationalist Press Association? He would represent 
the opinions of a considerable body of citizens whose 
views are at present ignored. 


OUR SUSTENTATION FUND 


Donations received June 13 to August I1, 1951 


A. M. Isherwood. £2 2s.—Prof. W. A. Osborne 
6d.—V. E. Neuburg. £1 10s.—E. P. Andrassy 
C. Kavisheff, Dr. H. O. Watkins-Pitchford. £1 0s. 6d 
- B. McLaren. £1.—* American Well-Wisher,”” Major 
G. P. A. Bracken, Prof. H. B. Mayo. 
6d.—K. Y. Attoh. tis. Id.—A. Mathieson. 
F. R. Webb. 8s. 6d.— 


10s.—C. Cain 
D. E. Jones. 7s. 6d.—Miss M. Ray 
E. Tebbet, J. Wilson. 4Ss.—H. A. Batzer, Miss R. C 
Brickett, V. E.  Burton-Edwards. 4s.—G. N. Grimbeck 
2s. 10d.—Colin Coates. 2s. 6d.—G. C. S. Hopcutt, H. J 
Horwill. 
Total required by end of 1951: £1,000. 
Total received since January, 1951: £572 4s. 3d 
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Book Reviews 


HUMANISM 


HUMANISM 4S 4 PHILosopHy. By Corliss Lamont. 
Philosophical Library, New York. Third edition: 
Xxii +369 pp., including Index. $3.75. 

The title of this work is a little unfortunate, as to 
most English readers the word “philosophy,” at any rate 
in the title to a book, is somewhat forbidding, even 
repellent, being associated with a rather esoteric domain 
of thought which it seems impossible to express in 
language understandable by the ordinary educated man. 
The word is not used here in anv such sense, but 
rather to describe a conception of life and a way of 
living, and to perform this important task in a 
language free of jargon. clear, and often beautiful. 
Rationalists and Humanists have long been waiting 
for just such an attempt to put “ this human problem 
into the framework of a general! picture, and the fact 
that already within two years of its first publication a 
third edition was called for is a good iadication that 
American Rationalists at once felt its attraction. The 
value of Dr. Lamont’s work lies in its broad sweep 
and sympathetic appeal rather than in any exceptional 
capacity for handling metaphysical problems: indeed, 
the school philosophies are unlikely to be impressed 
with those passages of his work in which he handles 
their more technical problems. 

The keynote of the book is struck in the first 
chapter, on the Meaning of Humanism, and the defini- 
tion there given of it as ‘a philosophy of joyous 
service for the greater good of all humanity in this 
natural world and according to the methods of reason 
and democracy ” gives a better idea of Dr. Lamont’s 
approach to his subject than any words of mine. As 
a philosophy Humanism has “ the task of organizing 
into a consistent and intelligible whole the chief 
elements of philosophic truth that it can find in the 
past or present, and to make that synthesis a powerful 
force and reality in the minds and reactions of living 
men.” In doing so, however, its approach must be 
as broad as possible and “* make room for the various 
aspects of human nature.” Above all, ‘“ though it 
sets up reason as the final judge of what is true, and 
good, and beautiful,”’ it must “ give ample scope to 
the emotional side of man.” 

It is in the light of this general attitude that Dr. 
Lamont discusses the Humanist Tradition: proves, so 
far as proof is possible, that ‘ This Life is All,” and 
indeed that it is good that this should be so since its 
possibilities are almost endless; indicates in brilliant 
summary Humanism’s Theory of the Universe”: 
demonstrates how amply we are entitled to have 
“Reliance on Reason and Science *; and finishes with 
an “ Affirmation of Life’? which may properly be 
taken as a new New Testament. 

Philosophically Dr, Lamont belongs to the school of 
Pragmatists now dominant in the U.S.A. and which 
seems to me to provide the most satisfactory basis 
for Rationalism yet put forward. In a general way 
he accepts the view that in a broad sense man is a 
religious animal, a view for which I was myself con- 
tending in The Literary Guide a year or two ago. 
He points out that ‘the redefinition of religious and 
philosophic terms has gone on throughout the history 
of thought, and is surely legitimate if it remains within 
sensible bounds.” It is of course a process not 
without danger, for it has often been used to cover up 


essential changes in philosophic thought and as a 
method of appeasement, and may lead to “ intellectual 
and philosophic confusion *: after all, “* the beginning 
of wisdom is calling things by their right names.” 

It is perhaps in the chapter on the Affirmation of 
Life, which opens with a section on the Ethics of 
Humanism, that our own readers will find most to 
attract and encourage Humanist Ethics are founded 
upon the natural qualities and desires of man and are 
‘opposed to the puritanical prejudice against pleasure 
and desire that marks the Western tradition of 
morality.” “* While it is true that uncontrolled human 
desires are the prime cause of evil in the world, it is 
equally true that human desires directed by reason 
towards socially useful goals are the prime foundation 
of good.” The reasonable self-restraint that 
Humanism favours has little in common with the 
constant sense of guilt encouraged by the traditional 
Christian ethics.” Dr. Lamont closes this fine and 
inspiriting chapter with some lines from Carl 
Sandburg’s The People which deserve to be better 
known :— 

And man, the stumbler and finder. 

goes on, 

Man the dreamer of deep dreams. 
Man the shaper. and maker, 

Man the answerer... 

Man is a long time coming. 

Man will yet win. ... 

CHORLEY. 


AN APOLOGIST OF THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 


THE BIBLE AND THE WORLD AND TRILUMINAL SCIENCE, 
oR Gop’s GREAT BOOK: STUDIES IN THE LIGHT OF 
His SmMatt One. By Apostolos Makrakis. The 
Orthodox Christian Educational Society, Chicago. 
U.S.A. 483 pp. $5.00. 

This large work, by a religious apologist of the 

Orthodox Church, displays much theological learning, 

but is both arrogant and bad-tempered. Materialists 

are the chief targets of the author’s abuse: they are 

‘children of perdition,” ‘ plagues, villains, and 

rascals,” and are scornfully invited, on their principles, 

““to imitate the herd of swine in the Gospel, to leap 

down the precipice into the sea and drown ” themselves 

‘in the waters.” Other unbelievers come under the 

lash of the *“ Apostolos.” ‘“* The Jew and the Turk 

and the Freemason” are ‘‘ stupid and heedless and 
foolish.” ** Psuedo-scientists,” those who do ne 
accept “ the triluminal science * here propounded—a 
science ** surveying the universe and explaining every- 
thing *’—are ‘the most stupid and foolish of all men.” 

Protestants and Roman Catholics do not escape 

censure, but are treated less harshly. 

The * science *’ of Makrakis accepts as facts the six 
days of Genesis i and man’s miraculous creation. The 
development of man from lower animal forms is not 
even envisaged as a plausible theory. The Higher 
Criticism does not exist for Makrakis. We learn that 
the Fall of Lucifer was the reason for creating the 
world, and that serpents and scorpions and other 
noxious beasts are the work of Satan. Here Genesis 
is flouted, for Gen. iii speaks of the serpent as the 
work of God. * Triluminal science ” is assimilated 


to something like the Zoroastrian doctrine of the two 
A. D. Howe SMITH. 


principles, 
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IMAGINATION 


PsycHotoGy oF IMaGiInaTION. By Jean-Paul 
Sartre (trans. from French). Rider. 222 pp., 
including 4 pp. Index. 15s. 


The latter half of the twentieth century promises to 
increase our understanding of the function of the 
mind through more and more investigations of brain 
activities and cortical functions. Some problems 
concerned with higher thought processes are more 
difficult, both in measurement and in experimental 
technique, and they seem likely to remain for some 
time the province of the poet and the philosopher. 
Jean-Paul Sartre joins the ranks of the explorers of 
consciousness in the study of the imagination. He 
deals with introspection in a novel way by investigating 
the image as opposed to the object, the imaginary 
as opposed to the real, and the imagination as part 
of consciousness. (The text often inclines to 
ambiguity, but this may be due to the difficulty of 
translation and the prominence of references Jo 
German phenomenological psychology.) 

We talk glibly of seeing things in “ the mind’s eye 
without the presence of the things seen in the external 
world. Consciousness, says Sartre, hitherto has been 
bound up with the synthesizing of such images into 
patterns or unities, but he assumes that the image, 
instead of being part of consciousness, Is a conscious- 
ness Bewusstein ’). He tries to resuscitate the 
atomistic units of consciousness view, while continuing 
to talk of a more gestalt-like whole consciousness. 
William James postulated the idea of consciousness 
as a Stream on which thoughts and images floated like 
flotsam on a river, but Sartre digs deeper, dredging 
the stream in so far as the language available to him 
permits, for this work has been the concern ol 
novelists like James Joyce and Virginia Woolf too. 
Sartre suggests a layered total consciousness in which 
images are present on the lower primary layer as 
individual Bewusstein, and the secondary layer is the 
reaction to the image in which feelings are embodied 
‘in the unity of the same consciousness.” 

His section on the role of the image in mental life 
seems extremely controversial. ‘ The image serves 
neither as illustration nor support for thought. It is 
in no way different from thought. An imaginative 
consciousness includes a knowledge, intentions, and 
can include words and judgments,” he writes, and 
appeals to Flach’s work on * the symbolic schemes in 
the thought process’ for example. Stimulus words, 
usually abstract, like exchange,”’ compromise,’ 
* Baudelaire,” proletariat," were given to his 
subjects and introspective descriptions of the though: 
processes which these stimulus words produced were 
made. These examples support the Sartreian identifi- 
cation of image with thought: however, rational 
thinking is more often concerned with stating proposi- 
tions and seeing the relationships between them, the 
basis of logical reasoning. Also, psychologists and 
philosophers continue to debate whether there is 
imageless thought or not, without anv definite con- 
clusions being reached 

Behind Sartre’s difficult explorations lies the hidden 
hand of Heidegger and his novel but barren and 
irrational metaphysic of negation and nothingness 
Sartre affirms, towards the end of the book, that if con- 
sciousness is nothing but a succession of determined 
physical facts (compare Bertrand Russell's Analysis 
of Mind), it is entirely impossible for it ever to pro- 
duce anything but the real. In imagination, conscious- 
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ness must be able to escape from the world by its very 
nature—for example, if the centaur is to be grasped 
as unreal, the world must be grasped as a world- 
where-the-centaur is not. Throughout he stresses the 
paradox presence of the absent image with its asso- 
ciated feeling and equates it with the nothingness of 
Heidegger. 

This book is interesting exploration, if muddled and 
difficult; it would be more useful if the boosting from 
the obscure Heidegger had been excluded. Husserl’s 
article on phenomenological psychology in the 


_ Encyclopedia Britannica (14th edition) ought to be 


read by those not familiar with the German literature 
on which Sartre draws. E. LINFIELD. 


RECONDITIONING MAN 


RESTATEMENT OF Liberty. By the Right Hon. P. C. 
Gordon Walker. Hutchinson. 439 pp., including 
Bibliography and Index. 2ls. 

Each of us, I fancy, has at some time or other 
endeavoured to recreate the world ideally, to build a 
City of the Sun, a New Atlantis, or a Jerusalem the 
Golden, where all is lovely, all are happy for ever 
and ever—very pleasant on a warm summer afternoon 
lolling in fields of asphodel. It is when we would 
convert this into reality, we suffer; the shortcomings 
or our fellow men, not to speak of our own, are so 
grossly, so harshly evident. Utopia is no go. We 
retreat to inaccessible islands in the perfect climate. 
or to an ivory tower, and let the world roll by, 
unworthy of our heeding. 

1 would not, for any kind of world, accuse our 
present Secretary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions of such fainéant cowardice. With religious 
fervour, preux et sans reproche, this Galahad has 
bowled over all:the ninepins that obscured a view of 
the Better World, so now we know where we are, 
and all that is left to us is to get cracking. 

Fervent in the service of all mankind, anxious for 
concerted action, aware of his natural imperfections, 
giving fair field to his passions and emotions, but 
directing the energy with which those passions and 
emotions supply him to sublime ends, Homo Gordon 
Walkeriensis will evolve from the present-day working 
man. The bourgeois and the aristocrat have had their 
day; the Liberal and’ the Communist are the two 
appalling and immoral derivatives of Cartesian 
political philosophy: the intellectuals are unreliable— 
trahison des clercs. There remains only Piers Plowman 
the working man to redeem mankind. Present society 
is condemned to utter destruction at its own hands— 
felo de se. \t must be replaced by an Etat ouvrier, 
penetrated with the new morality and equipped with 
immense but limited powers, if mankind is not to be 
swallowed up in utter annihilation. 

Our Secretary of State is another St. John on 
Patmos. The horrifying dilemma he states is, how- 
ever, not without realitv, and its solution offers con- 
siderable difficulty. As he emphasizes, man today has 
been conditioned by his childhood. From the cradle 
on for many long years he is constantly and con- 
tinuously moulded and modelled till he becomes the 
repressed, inhibited, rationalizing, violent creature we 
know. This conditioning process must be altered if 
the Better Man is to evolve. The whole educative 
process must be radically changed so that each man 
considers himself as a unit in world society, not a, 
an individual, not as a nationalist, not as a sectarian 
or sectionalist, but as a living part of the living whole. 
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Can we re-educate our teachers, who, as a class, 
are timorous and very much the clerks who betray? 
Can we re-educate our mothers, who, as a class, are 
immovably conservative? Merely to establish a pro- 
letarian dictatorship is not enough; it is to be feared 
that this is the most oppressive of all tyrannics. What, 
then, shall we do to be saved? 

When the reformed Scrooge wished to send the prize 
turkey to the Cratchits, he called a boy from the 
street, and when the boy learned what he was to 
perform he cried * Walker!” 

What did he mean? Or whom? 
C. BRADLAUGH BONNER. 


THE BORING SCIENCE 


Morats AND Revecation. By H. D. Lewis, Professor 
of Philosophy at University College, Bangor. Allen 
and Unwin, ix+258 pp., including 2 pp. Index. 16s. 

““ Ethics is essentially boring.” So, according to Prof. 

Lewis, said “‘one of the most influential of British 

philosophers at a recent conference. I am afraid 

that, treated as it is treated by most academic moralists, 
that is just what ethics is. And yet it need not be. 

That we praise and blame others, that we are satisfied 

or dissatisfied with ourselves, that we reward and 

punish, that we use words like * good” and “ bad,” 

“right” and wrong,” “just and unjust,” and 

mean something and not nothing when we use them, 

is undeniable. A scientific account of these human 
peculiarities, grounded in anthropology and _ history, 
could be most interesting and useful. But that is 
just what the academic guild of philosophers will not 
give, and condemn others when they try to give it. 

Such an account, according to them, is not ethics. 

Real, honest-to-God, academic ethics consists in 

setting and solving, or failing to solve, such conun- 

drums as: ‘ Ought a man to obey his conscience if 
his conscience tells him to do what he ought not to 
do?” A great deal of Prof. Lewis's book, unfortunately, 
consists of this sort of thing. He is indeed a diehard 
who believes it incumbent on him to fight in’ the 
last. ditch against anything in the nature of 
* relativism ” in morals, and, therefore, since absolutes 
are difficult to sustain without supernatural sanctions, 
against anything in the nature of materialism or 
naturalism in philosophy. The best that can be said 
for him is that he sees exactly what his definition of 
ethics commits him to. It commits him to a root- 
and-branch rejection of any sort of determinism. 
Right and wrong are inherent in actions in themselves, 
apart from any praise or blame any social group may 
bestow on them. Duty is something supernatural, 
capable of overriding any contrary motive, however 
strong. and entirely independent of causality. And 
since this is so, of course there is a God—not only 

a metaphysical absolute, but a ‘“ Lord God" who 

takes sides Even “the atheism of an Omar, a 

Shelley. or a Housman” in a way proves the existence 

of God—they wouldn't get so hot and bothered about 

him if he didn’t exist! Although not a_ Barthian, 

Prof. Lewis ends up on a note curiously reminiscent 

of Barth. ‘“ There can be no test of the validity of a 

religious experience, in its essentials, outside the ex- 

perience itself.” 
I hope I have not 

But his book is often 


done Prof. Lewis an injustice. 
involved and obscure: and 1 


fear that the obscurity lies less in the subject-matter 
the way in which he has chosen to treat it. 
ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 
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MORE THRIFT BOOKS 


GETTING TO KNOW ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Williams. 
EnerGy. By Dr. J. L. Michiels. 124 pp—A SnHorr 
History oF Our Own Times (1919-1950). By 
Esmond Wright. 123 pp._-A SiGNposT TO MATHEMa- 
Tics. By A. H. Read. 123 pp. Edited by E. 
Royston Pike. Nos. 5-8 Thrift Books. Watts. Each, 
card cover, Is. 

The Editor of this new series, Mr. E. Royston Pike. 

is to be congratulated on the maintenance of a high 

standard of subject-matter in this second batch ot 
four volumes. While other paper-bound books rise 
in price, these still cost as little as one shilling each. 

Number 5, Getting to Know English Literature, by 
T. G. Williams, formerly Principal of the City 
Literary Institute, London, is a stimulating and well- 
written book. It is divided into two parts: an 
introduction to literature in general, followed by a 
rapid survey of the development of English literature. 
It should be enjoyed by those who have not yet * got 
to know English literature,” as well as by those who 
are rash enough to believe that they have. 

Dr. J. L. Michiels, author of Finding Out About 
Atomic Energy, has, in one hundred and twenty-two 
pages and 10 diagrams, given a succinct account of an 
extremely difficult topic. There is a valuable list 
of suggestions for further reading. Written through- 
out with extreme clarity, this is very much the book 
for anyone who wants a brief introduction to a mos! 
important subject. 

Writing modern history is not an easy matter. To 
write A Short History of Our Own Times (1919-1950), 
Esmond Wright has required not only courage but the 
ability to compress facts without undue distortion. In 
this book he has deftly steered a course between rash 
generalization and a dry catalogue of facts. Result: 
an excellent book which deserves to be reprinted in an 
enlarged form with maps. 

Those who, like the present writer, know nothing 
of the subject, may take heart from A. H. Read’s 4 
Signpost to Mathematics. It is far removed from 
“Shilling Arithmetics and the daunting school 
editions of Euclid. Simply written, almost racy in 
parts, there are numerous diagrams to assist the 
author in his aim of showing mathematics as a 
developing subject and of indicating what it is like 
to be a mathematician. He has written a vivid and 
refreshing book about a subject in which these 
qualities are not often in evidence. 

Victor E. Neusura. 


Short Notices 


MIND, Lire, AnD Bopy. By Prof. R. O. Kapp, B.Sc. 
(Eng.), M.LE.E. Constable. 196 pp., including 
6 pp. Index. 12s. 6d. 

This second book on the body-mind problem continues 

the exploration which Prof. Kapp began in Science 

versus Materialism (1940), and ought to be read in 
conjunction with it. When so experts, 
philosophers, and psychologists in particular grapple 
with this problem, it is refreshing to find a professor 
of electrical engineering trying to piece this difficult 
jig-saw together and in such a novel fashion. Perhaps 
the terminology 'vhich he introduces im his investiga- 
tion is confusing, but, as Stuart Hampshire once 
reminded us, * we cannot know what can or cannot be 
said until we have tried to say it.” In order to over- 
come the difficulty of the Monist-Dualist controversy 


By T. G. 
123 pp.—FinpinG Our Apout Aromic 
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he invents the notion of a diathete: ** the theory that 
mind and life have existence distinct from that of the 
material body can be conveniently expressed by saying 
that they are both diathetes.””. The diatheme is any 
structure or configuration that, according to Dualistic 
theory, is double determinate—for example. those who 
say that a non-material mind contributes to the 
production of a machine would call the machine a 
diatheme. The major part of the book is concerned 
with * Diathetics.” with elaborate illustrations from 
relay theory and operation and control problems; 
causation may be the inevitable stumbling-block against 
which no philosophic formula can ever provide the 
open-and-ask-me, but diathetics has a good crack in 
the hands of its inventor. 

I advise anyone who is concerned with the deter- 
minateness of the physical world or with Heisenberg’s 
Uncertainty Principle, or is worried about unlocated 
causal influences, to try a course in Diathetics. Prof. 
Kapp only claims to state the problem and to offer 
no solution; that is for his followers. 


PRODIGAL CENTURY. 
Philosophical Library, New 
cluding 4 pp. Index. $3.75. 

In America, the century from eighteen hundred to 
nineteen hundred saw the advance from colonialism 
to modern statehood that possessed almost unrivalled 
potentialities for material progress. Obviously, in a 
general book dealing with this period there is scope 
for a good deal of analysis and criticism. Prot. 
Fairchild sees it as a time of waste, ruthlessness, and 
extravagance; at the same time he thinks that enough 
of the American inheritance has been saved from the 
welter “to underwrite an abundant and happy future 
for all mankind.” So far history has proved him 
wrong. None the less, his book is pleasantly and 
persuasively written. 


By Henry Pratt Fairchild. 
York. 275 pp., in- 


ScreNCE AND Cosmic Purpose. By Kelvin van Nuys. 
Rider. 256 pp., including 4 pp. Bibliography and 
12 pp. Index. 

The author declares that empirical science demonstrates 

existence to be a constant process of pattern formation 

(good) or destruction (evil). Into this flux he reads 

Cosmic Purpose, otherwise God, which (or who) is 

holy and grand and transcends our understanding. 

Che traditional Biblical-Christian view is wrong, but, 

properly interpreted, Christianity is a dynamic factor 

in life just because its ideal is unattainable and un- 
definable, whereas Materialism is a doctrine of despair. 

Dear, dear! 


PRINCE OF DarkNess. Editor: Gerald Verner. Rider. 

250 pp. 7s. 6d. 
[his nicely produced little book is described as being 
concerned with “ witchcraft, sorceries, and cults.” It 
contains a curious collection of oddly assorted items 
touching on the named themes. There are competent 
short stories in macabre vein by Algernon Blackwood. 
Margaret Irwin, John Buchan, Dorothy L. Sayers, and 
F. G. Loring. The non-fictional contents include a 
long extract from the late Sax Rohmer’s The Birth of 
Sorcery, two items from the late Dr. Montague 
Summers's The Geography of Witcheraft, and a piece 
from the pen of the celebrated New England Puritan 
fanatic, Cotton Mather, dryly describing a New 
England trial for witchcraft. 

What the editor had in mind in bringing this odd 
lot together is not very clear. One can only assume 
that his object has been to entertain rather than to 
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instruct the reader. But here, I think, the old tag 
de gustibus applies. For it is, indeed, a matter of 
opinion as to whether the morbid, the satanic, the 
sadistic, and the near-obscene—this last observation 
applies to the decorations—constitute entertainment. 
For those who like the morbid, there is rich fare here. 
For those who find pleasure in reading of blasphemies 
and obscene rites, there is plenty. But all but the very 
toughest of readers are advised to defer the section 
descriptive of the Black Mass to broad daylight. To 
the reviewer, this part of a curious, shapeless, and 
morbid litthe book was completely revolting. 


We Burn. By Marie Carmichael Stopes. De La More 
Press. 100 pp., including Portrait Frontispiece and 
12 illustrations by Gregorio Prieto. Ss. 

Marie Stopes, whom her publishers describe as being 

**famous in other fields,’ is a sensuous poet with a 

firm grasp of verse technique :— 

| pressed a kiss upon a rose, 

The scented petals curved and bent 
To my intent, 

Soft as their scent, 

I feit the petals close. 

We moved towards our mutual kiss, 
When on your lips my lips I laid, 
The rose retreated to the shade, 

Our contact stayed 

And flowered to this. 

Many of the poems. in this collection have been 
selected from earlier volumes of Dr. Stopes’s verse— 
‘Love Songs tor Young Lovers,” Oriri,” ‘* War- 
time Harvest,” and ‘“ The Bathe.’ They speak of 
the pleasures of love, for the untrammelled expression 
ot which their author has so stoutly laboured. Her 
imagery owes much to her scientific training, and her 
symbols are simple and effective. 

Dr. Stopes’s social services are well known and— 
outside the Catholic Church, one supposes—admired. 
Her poetry, too, is equally admirable, Gregorio Prieto, 
the Spanish artist, has illustrated this volume with 
sympathetic drawings in an allegorical manner. 


Versus: REFLECTIONS OF A SocrioLoGisT. By Henry 
Pratt Fairchild. Philosophical Library, New York. 
213 pp., 5 pp. Index. $3.75. 

Written between 1915 and 1937, these essays have a 

common theme and reflect a consistent view of man 

and his’ world. Ranging from ‘Profits versus 

Prosperity *’ to ‘* Will the Wage System Last?”’, they 

cover a good deal of ground, and discussion of the 

central topic—namely. choice and conflict—is usually 
shrewd, seldom dogmatic, and always stimulating. 


Allen & Unwin, 


THe Hisserr Journar. July, 1951. 
3s. 6d. 
Viscount Samuel again opens with an article entitled 


**Does Religion Stand to Reason? * which is a con- 
tinuation of the one contributed by him to the April 
number and which will appeal to all liberal thinkers. 
He is followed by the Dean of St. Paul’s, who writes 
on “ Religion and Religions.” Other articles include 
** Christianity’s Crucial Conflict (M, Chaning-Pearce), 
‘The Christian Attitude to Economics” (Sir Wilfrid 
Garrett), ** Is There a Christian Politics? ** (The Rev. 
Canon C. E. Raven), ** Theology in our Era” (Prof. 
John Macleod), “ Karl Barth’s Empiricism ” (The 
Rev. Dr. N. H. G. Robinson), “* Time, Behaviour, and 
Spirit (Constance I, Smith), ‘ Pre-cognition—Some 
Implications ** (A. Graham Ikin), and “ Meaning and 
Analogy (Geoffrey Ashe). 
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Correspondence 


CAN WE BE RATIONAL IN HEALTH ? 


Mr. CHARLES JOHNSON is wrong in his assumption 
that the actual number of children vaccinated is much 
greater than those unvaccinated. The Ministry of 
Health’s Report for 1947 gives the following per- 
centages of infants born as having been vaccinated 
in each of the years 1937 to 1946: 34.0, 34.0, 32.1, 
31.5, 35.0, 39.6, 40.2, 39.9, 40.5, 41.6. Reports for 
the years prior to the recent war give the actual figures. 
For instance, in 1937, 207,323 infants were vaccinated, 
311,100 were exempted, and 58,617 remained un- 
vaccinated without being exempted. In the ten years 
1935-44 no children under five died of smallpox, while 
46 died of vaccination. Almost all the comparatively 
few smallpox deaths in recent years have been deaths 
of adults. The vast army of unvaccinated children 
do not get the disease. 

Mr. Johnson will not be able to. ascertain the 
numbers of vaccinated and unvaccinated individuals 
in a community. We can only estimate the number 
from the official returns of the number of infants vacci- 
nated. In wars the majority of the armed forces are 
vaccinated; some employers make vaccination a condi- 
tion of employment; and in smallpox scares perhaps a 
third of the inhabitants of a town may be vaccinated 
or re-vaccinated, Nine-tenths of the population of 
the town of Leicester under 40 years of age are prob- 
ably unvaccinated, and in towns in Bedfordshire the 
proportion is probably the same. In some areas 40 
per cent of the infants born are vaccinated; in others 
less than 2 per cent. 

As so little smallpox ever gets into Great Britain 
(and that little is brought by recently vaccinated 
persons), there is little actual exposure to infection. 
When exposed to smallpox both vaccinated and un- 


vaccinated contract the disease and both vaccinated . 


and unvaccinated escape it. 

What proof can Mr. Johnson produce of his state- 
ment that vaccination was the probable cause of the 
decline in smallpox infection in this country? After 
vaccination was made compulsory in 1853 three serious 
smallpox epidemics occurred, the second much worse 
than the first, and the third (1871-2) the worst on 
record, Vaccination had been practised for over 70 
years when that epidemic carried off 42,000 persons. 

London, S.W.1. L. Loat 

(Secretary, National Anti-Vaccination 
League). 


DESMOND COOK opines that Rationalists should not join 
in * this senseless outcry against vaccination.”” As some 
of us seriously consider that the practice is injurious to 
health, and a medical superstition that should be 
exposed, we regard our opposition as a sensible outcry. 
It is often overlooked that many doctors, some eminent, 
have been, and are. against the introduction of diseased 
vaccines into healthy bodies, especially of children; 
further, they know from experierice that vaccination has 
failed to prevent smallpox. 

It should be remembered that the persons who 
brought smallpox into our country and started the 
last two small epidemics had been vaccinated over and 
over again, and some of the smallpox patients had been 
previously dosed with vaccines. In consequence of the 
mass vaccination which ensued, mostly through fear, 
a great many people suffered ill-health, and absenteeism 
from work on a large scale was rife. During the years 


when vaccination was compulsory, there were very bad 
epidemics of smallpox, thus proving the senselessness 
of the Jennerian theory of prevention. The diminution 
of smallpox in modern times is due to better sanitation 
and improved health conditions. 

What, then, keeps the vaccination superstition alive? 
The domination of vested interests is the sustaining 
factor. Fortunately, an increasing number of parents 
wisely object to their children being subjected to the 
vile practice. ALFRED D. Corrick. 

Bournemouth. 

MALTHUSIANISM 
No properly trained scientist would agree with ‘he 
facile statements that there is a geometrical process of 
reproduction, an arithmetical progression in the supply 
of subsistence, and that scientific progress in agricul- 
ture obviates deductions from the others. 

If we can assume that all families are equally repro- 
ductive, then there is a geometrical increase in numbers, 
but this precise mathematical statement is more precise 
than the facts warrant. There is, of course, no justi- 
fication tor assuming that the so-called law of diminish- 
ing returns in agriculture would so exactly compensate 
the increase of productivity with increasing labour, that 
the supply of food is arithmetically related to the 
numbers of the population. Malthus correctly observed 
that, other things being equal—necessary in stating any 
scientific law—populations increase up to the limit of 
their subsistence. In his day there was insufficient 
science either to know how to balance the food supply 
at a desired standard of nutrition or to organize this 
on a wide basis. We know how to do this now, but 
it would be inconvenient and expensive. If populations 
did not, in the past, reproduce up to their means of 
subsistence, it would mean that mankind was then dying 
out and we should not be here to discuss the matter 
now. 

The present situation is that the world population is 
going up and the product of agriculture is, in fact, 
going down, and it is reasonably incredible that food 
production could, even if attempted, catch up with 
requirements. We shall soon be fighting for food. In 
any event, what we do in this small country is likely to 
matter little in the long run. 

The simpler and technical solution is the arrest of 
the rapid increase of population, with ultimate diminu- 
tion in places in the world where the food is scarce, 
including this country. The men do not matter; it is 
the women who must be sterilized, either voluntarily 
(as on an appreciable scale in some parts of the United 
States) or by compulsion after producing a maximum 
number of children. This is quite simple with an over- 
dose of X-rays, and is as simply organized as mass- 
radiography. 

One would have thought that the women, who have 
to bear the burden, would have jumped at this, since 
the limitation to size of family would tend to release 
them for more interesting occupations. At any rate they 
would be released from the nuisances of contraception 
and menstruation after they have produced their planned 
offspring. Family allowances are naturally dysgenic in 
this matter, and should not be given for more than, say, 
four children. 

After all, we do these things to animals, why should 
humans not have the benefit of their special faculty of 
being scientific? L. E. C. HuGues, Ph.D. 

St. John’s Wood, 
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*“ WHAT CAN WE BELIEVE ?” 


Mr. Hector Hawton’s fine article, What Can We 
Believe? "’ may not lead the Christian apologists and 
sophists to modify their fallacious opinions, but it 
should impress many open-minded men and women 
who are not quite ready to discard religious super- 
stitions and ill-grounded dogmas. These, if they stop 
to reflect upon the points made in Mr. Hawton’s essay, 
must perceive the hollowness of the claim that 
Christianity is rational.” 

What is quintessential in Christianity? Plainly, 
Christology. To assert that Christology is “ rational ~ 
is to abuse language. The Trinity is certainly not 
rational or reasonable. The Holy Ghost is not a 
rational or meaningful concept: it is, in Spencer's ter- 
minology, a pseudo-concept. To modern ears or brains 
this sort of stuff sounds silly, as indeed it is. We should 
bear in mind that there is such a thing as “ the spirit 
of the age.’ Theism is still debatable: Pantheism 1s 
debatable. Essential Christology isn’t. The best pos- 
sible course for Rationalists is to ignore it as unworthy 
of attention, It will wither and fade away. 

Some problems are not solved, but forgotten, left 
behind. How many educated Jews believe in a Messiah 
these days? Few indeed. There is no mention of him 
in sermons or conversations in the reform synagogues. 
We have the new state Israel without a Messiah. The 
younger Jews would stare at you if you implied a belief 
in a saviour, If Jesus was a saviour, how are we to 
account tor the sins and crimes of the two millennia 
that have elapsed since his supposed mission? Why 
don’t sinners stay saved? Why talk of the Second 
Coming if the First was an utter failure?) And why 
should the Second Coming be final if the earth is to 
persist for millions of years? 

The fact is that the language of supernaturalism has 
lost its appeal. The spirit of the age is fatal to Christian 
and Jewish superstitions. The climate has changed. The 
future belongs to the Rationalists and Agnostics. The 
stars, or suns, in their courses are working for Ration- 
alism and Humanism. We must continue our efforts, 
of course, but we have powerful and unconquerable 
allies in science, philosophy, and common sense. 

California, U.S.A Victor S. YARROS. 


EXTRA-SENSORY PHENOMENA 


Ir would be interesting to have the views of Rationalists 
on recent developments in research into extra-sensorys 
phenomena and their impact on modern theories of the 
telationship of mind and matter. 

I have read Price’s book, The End of Borle; 
Rectory, and the question one naturally asks is, Are 
the phenomena described in that book capable of being 
explained rationally, or do they point, however faintly, 
towards the possibility of some kind of human sur- 
vival after death” Or, to put the question more 
modestly, given these phenomena at Borley, what can 
be deduced from them’ T. P. GREENWOOD. 

Singapore, Malaya. 


*A RATIONALIST’S VIEW OF NATURE” 


BELCHAMBERS'S article in the August Guid 
leads on to another point that we need to consider. 
Plenty of time is spent on destroying religious super- 
stition, and quite rightly too, but having. * cleared 
the site“ in our own minds why don't we go farthe 
and press for knowledge not yet gained? Rationalism 
is the best starting-point for this. 

Rationalism is inclined to be a= stronghold of 


Materialism and to carefully avoid ideas which require 
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supernormal explanations. I have not yet seen any 
explanation of why we are conscious of our existence 
Or our * awareness’ (Evelyn Belchambers’s friend 
may well have been unable to understand the Atheist’s 
approach to this). To talk of brain and intellect only 
speaks for the efficiency and working of the machine 
as compared to the driver who alone appreciates what 
the machine does. The only body that is scientifically 
trying to probe this problem is the S.P.R. 

Eltham Park, S.E.9. G. W. RoBerTSON. 


THE LATE MR. HAMILTON FYFE 


Tue generous and happily-phrased tribute, in the Augus! 
number of the Guide, to the late Hamilton Fyfe tempts 
me to add just a brief note. We had much in common. 
especially in the sentiments we both entertained on our 
duty to the animal world. The last time we met was 
on a common plattorm, at the annual meeting of one ot 
our Anti-Vivisection Societies. Like Bernard Shaw, he 
was trankly an opponent of vivisection, and, courageous 
as he always was, did not hesitate to say so. Only 
recently I had a very pleasing letter from him, asking 
me to contribute to a book he was seeing through ‘he 
press. One feels how appropriate is Horace’s line ° 
about this good man, as we lament his loss :— 
* Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit.” 
Winchester. E. H. BLaKENey. 


SOVIET LITERATURE 


C. BRaDLAUGH BONNER, in an amiable attempt to guy 
Revai’s Lukacs and Socialist Realism, declares: “* Even 
Revai admits that in modern Socialist literature the 
characters are lifeless and that there appears in it a 
‘rigid and external’ enthusiasm.” 

This is scarcely an impartial citation. Revai says 
that often the zealous Socialist writer falls into sucn 
weaknesses; he does not make the categorical state- 
ment attributed to him. 

Such a statement would in fact be quite incorrect. 
After long study of Soviet literature, I should myself 
say unhesitatingly that for breadth of scope, richness 
and variety of character, integration of individual ana 
the movements of history, poetic subtlety and lyricai 
verve, and at times epical grandeur, Soviet literature 
is not merely better than the literature of the so-called 
West, it is creatively alive in all sorts of new ways. 

London, W.C.2. Jack Linpsay. 

AN EXPLANATION 

THE allusion made by Mr. D. K. H. Parsons in the 
July issue of the Guide to the attitude of the Chris- 
tian ladies of South Africa to executions made public 
calls for an explanation. The representations to 
which Mr. Parsons refers were made in connection 
with death penalties passed for cases of murder, bur 
mostly of rape, by natives on European females whose 
ages range from three to seventy. The representa- 
tions were not actuated by the prospect of the en- 
joyment killing as such would afford them, but by the 
recognition of that peculiar mentality of the native 
by which he cannot be brought to believe that the 
death penalty is really put into execution. 

I see in my newspaper of today that the Southern 
Laeveld Farmers’ Association has passed a resolution 
calling upon the Minister of Justice to make it com- 
pulsory for at least one of the condemned man’s rela- 
tives to be present at his execution, to identify the 
body and be able to testify that executions do take 
place. 

I make bold to state that if the brutal cases of 
murder and rape almost daily occurring in South Africa 
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were to occur anywhere else in the world the culprits 

would be publicly lynched, leave alone publicly 

executed. ABRAHAM FOUCHE. 
Johannesburg, S.A. 


RATIONALIST BENEVOLENT FUND 


(To befriend Rationalists, especially those who have served the 
Rationalist Movement) 
UNDER the direction of F. C. C. WATTS (Chairman and 
Treasurer), Miss M. WATTS, Miss C. KERR, Mfrs. G. ; 
DIXON, Mr. C. BRADLAUGH BONNER, and Mr. A. C. 
CLEARE (Secretary) 

Donations. or applications for assistance, should be addressed 
to the Secretary at Nos. 5 and 6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. A Balance Sheet is sent to each Donor. and a 
copy will be supplied to anyone on request. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates: Personal, 23.; Trade, 3s.; per tne of approximately nine 
words. Box number, Is. extra. 
Replies to Box Nos. should be addressed to ‘‘ The Literary Guide,” 
S$ and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
BOOKS WANTED 


BERTRAND RUSSELL’S Religion and Science. 
48 Camperdown Road, Aberdeen. 


R. Dorg, 


Notes on Armour of the Maximilian Period and the Italian Wars 
(Archezologia LXXIX, 1929), by J. G. Mann. Das Kostom der 
Hollands 1660, by F. Van Thienen. Box No. 226. 


Die Cy n Grundl der Vererbune. by K. Belar (Berlin. 
1928); pn “de la Real Armeria, by Count de Valencia de Don 
Juan (Valencia). Box No. 227. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MEMBERS wanted by ‘* World Ideology,” a doctrinal Movement 
based on democratic materialism. Groups, for staunch democrats 
only, Hendon and Cen. London. Write: Adcock, 28 John’s 
Avenue, N.W.4. 


MR. A. D. HOWELL SMITH is in urgent need of accommodation 
for probably six months or more from September 25. He would 
be glad of an offer of hospitality during that period, for which he 
would be glad to pay, though his means are very moderate. 
Congenial and intelligent society—in or near London preferred. 
Write c/o The Rationalist Press Association, 5-6 Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 

BOUND. volumes of The Semeny Guide for 1948, 1949, ‘and 1950 
are available, price 15s. per annual vol. (inland postage 6d.). Also 
bound Vol. Il of Thinker’s Digest, 1948-1950, price 17s. 6d. (inlana 
postage 6d.)}—Watts and Co. 

THE Literary Guide. "Subscription tate for 12 issues: 7s. 6d. post 
paid to any part of the world. C. A. Watts and Co. Lid., 

§ and 6, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
YOUNG woman with vocal versatility required help run well- 
known touring marionette theatre. Fascinating but hard work. 
Share basis, caravan accommodation. Anarchist or libertarian 
socialist outlook desirable. Scope for literary ambitions.—Write 
31 Avondale Road, Wolverhampton. 


Part-time representatives are required by Watts and Co. to 
sell their publications to bookshops, bookstalls, and libraries in 
various parts of S., S.W., and S.E. England, Wales, and 
Scotland. Offers to assist should be addressed to Mr. R. C. 
Payne, Sales Manager, Watts and Co., § Johnson's Cour, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 


UNITARIAN BELIEFS 
Pamphlets and information on receipt of stamp 
Rev. Helen L. Phillips, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday Meetings, 11 a.m. Questions afte: 
Lectures. Admission Free. Overseas visitors cordially welcomed. 
Sep. 9—S. K. Ratcliffe: ‘‘Can We Have Peace?”’ Sep. 16— 
Archibald Robertson, -A.: “The Victorians and Ourselves.” 
Sep. 23—Joseph McCabe: ‘* Communism.”’ Sep. 30—Prof. T. H. 
Pear, M.A., B.Sc.: ** On Being a Foreigner.”’ 


THE LITERARY GUIDE 


SALVATION 
WITHOUT 
SAVIOURS 


or 


THE ROUT OF THE 
DIVINITIES 


An outspoken book that 
spotlights the hypocrisy of 
organized religion today. 


By W. H. PARKE 


Price 2s. * Paper bound 


From Collet's Bookshops, 66 Charing Cross Rd., 
London, W.C.2, and 36 Deansgate, Manchester. 


210 pages 


The Plain View 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


Autumn Issue 


The Humanist Alternative (II) 
H. J. BLACKHAM 


The Equalitarian Argument 
M. L. BURNET 


The Colour Question 
E. L. NORMAN 


Commentary 
Book Reviews 


EDITED BY H. J. BLACKHAM 


Price One Shilling 
Annual Subscription 
4s. 6d. post free 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 
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gets 


Recent Books 


+ 


Scientific Thought in _ the 
Twentieth Century 


EDITED BY PROF. A. E. HEATH 


Contributors: Prof. Meyer Fortes, Social 
Anthropology; Sir Harold Spencer Jones, 
Astronomy; Prof. F. Llewellyn Jones, Physics; 
Dr. J. C. Hawksley, General Medicine; Dr. Alice 
Stewart, Social Medicine; Sir Cyril Burt, 
Psychology; Prof. Duncan Leitch, Geology; Dr. 
Derek Richter, Neurology; Donald G. Macrae, 
Sociology; Prof. P. B. Medawar, Zoology; Prof 
R. A. Fisher, Statistics; Prof. A. J. Ayer, 
Philosophy; Prof, E. B. Ford, Genetics; Dr. A. 


Kent, Chemistry. 
42s. net (8d.) 


The Anatomy of Man ano 


OTHER ANIMALS 
Dr. D. Stark Murray and Grace M. Jeffree 
Illustrated with 12 colour plates 


18s. net (7d.) 

Finding the Missing Link 
Dr. Robert Broom 2nd imp., illustrated 
6s. net (4d.) 


The Four Pillars of Wisdom 
Sir Sheldon Dudley 8s. 6d. net (7d.) 


Hereditary Genius 

Sir Francis Galton 10s. 6d. net (8d.) 
The Catholic Church against 
the Twentieth Century 


Avro Manhattan Cloth, 10s. 6d. net (8d.) 
Paper cover, 5s. net (6d.) 


Streamline your Mind 
James L. Mursell 5s. net (4d.) 


How to Psycho-Analyse 


Yourself 
Joseph Ralph 7s. 6d. net (S5d.) 


Round the Year with the 
World’s Religions 
Royston Pike 10s. 6d. net (9d.) 


Thou Art Peter a mistory oF ROMAN 
CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE 


A. D. Howell Smith 21s. net (11d.) 
Primitive Law 


A. S. Diamond 15s. net (8d.) 


What Is Man? evotution’s answer 
Alfred Machin 10s. 6d. net (7d.) 


A Rationalist Encyclopedia 
Joseph McCabe Revised 10s. 6d. net (9d.) 


Education INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, and 
PHYSICAL 


Herbert Spencer 7s. 6d. net (5d.) 


Lectures and Essays 
R. G. Ingersoll 7s. 6d. net (7d.) 
Women An ANALYTICAL stuDY 
Richard Curle 

Cheap Edition, cloth, 5s. net (7d.) 


Inland Postage appears in brackets 


Angels and Ministers of Grace 
A selection of articles from THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL 
A, GOWANS WHYTE 


Originally Published at 5s. net (3d.) 


C. A. Watts & Co. Ltd. 
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